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The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Waverley.’ 3 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 996. Edinburgh, 1322. . 

‘Tue extraordinary rapidity with which 

the productions of the author of *‘ Wa- 

verley’ succeed each other, has very 
justly induced the double suspicion 
that they are not all written by the 
same pen, and that, like Hodge’s ra- 
zors, they are made to sell, and not for 
use. We have, more than once, ex- 
pressed our opinion, that the Tales of 
my Landlord and the Waverley novels 
were by different authors, though they 
have since been declared to be all the 
offspring of the same prolific genius ; 
bat, be this as it may, we feel no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that the first and 
last of these novels differ almost as 
much from each other as possible ; and 
that, if the author of Waverley is really 
the author of the Fortunes of Nigel, he 
is pushing his success too far and en- 
dangering his high reputation, either 
from motives of vanity or cupidity. 
Indeed, he seems aware of this, for, in 
an introductory epistle to the work be- 
fore us, we have a colloquy between the 
author of Waverley and Captain Clut- 
terbuck, in which the former meets 
some of the objections that have been 
made against him,and labours covertly 
to identify these works with’ the cele- 
brated writer to whom they have long 
been attributed: but he goes further, 
and intimates an intention of turning 
his talents to the drama—a puif prelu- 
sive, evidently connected with an adver- 
tisement which the newspapers con- 
tain, announcing—* Halidon Hill, a 
dramatic sketch, from Scottish his- 
tory, by Sir Walter Scott.’ The in- 
troductory epistle Is, however, the most 
amusing portion of the three volumes; 
for the Fortunes of Nigel is very aptly 
described in the motto selected by the 





‘author+-« Story! Lord bless you! I 


ve-none to tell, sir.’ As, however, 
an author, who has contributed so 
largely to the gratification of the read- 
Wx public, and has rescued novel 
wniag from disgrace, is intitled to re- 
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spectful attention, even in his failure, 
we shall givea full and connected nar- 
rative of his last work, with such ex- 
tracts as will enable all our readers to 
judge for themselves. 

The work commences with a notice of 
the pacific character of James I. and his 
success in reconciling the contending 
factions, whose brawls often disturbed 
the court, and were productive of riots 
among the lower orders. At this time 
there lived in London an ingenious but 
self opimioned mechanic, much devoted 
to abstract studies, David Ramsay by 
name, a native of Dalkeith, who held 
in James’s household the post of mak- 
ing watches and horologes; he at the 
same time kept a shop in Fleet Street, 
a few yards eastward of St. Dunstan’s 
clock. Ramsay had two sharp, active, 


able-bodied, and well-voiced ap- 
prentices, namely—Jenkin Vincent 
called for shortness Jin Vin, and 


Frank Tunstall. Vincent was a 
Londoner, educated at Christ Church 
Hospital, and had all the particular 
acuteness, address, and audacity which 
belong peculiarly to the youth of a 
metropolis; he was about twenty years 
of age, remarkably strong made, and 
eminent for his feats in gymnastic ex- 
ercises. ‘Tunstall was of that ancient 
and proud descent, who claimed the 
title of the ‘unstained,’ because, amid 
the chances of the long and bloody 
wars of the Roses, they had with un- 
deviating faith followed the Elouse of 
Lancaster. Tunstall, notwithstanding 
his aristocratic prejudices, was a good 
apprentice, sly and studious ; he lived 
on the best terms with his companion, 
and often stood by him whenever he was 
engaged in any of the frequent skir- 
mishes. which took place in London at 
this period. While attending their 
master’s shop one day in April, and so- 
liciting every person that passed to be- 
come a purchaser, a stranger came up 
wearing a blue cap with a cock’s fea~ 
ther, and a grey thread-bare cloak, 
with a large sword on one side, and a 
dagger on the other. He was a Scots- 
man, and Vincent, who had no great 


attachment to his master’s countrymen, | 


thus saluted the stranger: — 





‘«*Buy a watch, most noble northern 
Thane—buy a watch, to count the hours 
of plenty since the blessed moment you 
left Berwick behind you. Buy barnacles 
to see the English gold lies ready for your 
gripe. Buy what you will, you shall have 
credit for three days; for were your pock- 
ets as bare as Father Fergus’s, you are a 
Scot in London, and you will be stocked 
intime.’? The stranger looked sternly at 
the waggish apprentice, and seemed to 
grasp his cudgel in rather a menacing fa- 
shion. ‘* Buy physic,” said the undaunt- 
ed Vincent, ‘if you will buy neither 
time nor light—physic for a proud sto- 
mach. sir; there is a ’pothecary’s shop on 
the other side of the way.’ 


The Scotsman was next saluted, by 
the probationary disciple of Galen, 
who asked him to buy Caledonian 
salve ; these insults, passed unresented ; 
but thestranger had not proceeded much 
farther, when the well-known cry of 
‘’Prentices,’ Prentices—Clubs, Clubs,’ 
ran along Fleet Street; on which Vin- 
cent and Tunstall left the shop to 
their master, and sallied forth, While 
David Ramsay was employed among 
his horologes, a stranger entered. the 
shop, who suluted him with the style 
of friend David, and who proves to be 
Master George Heriot. In the mean 
time the two apprentices return, bring- 
ing with them a wounded map, being 
the identical Scotsman who had passed 
a short time before. Having divested 
the patient of his long cloak, which 
was done with some difficulty, as he 
appeared sensible of the wretchedness 
of his under-drapery, they were going 
to put him to bed in Ramsay’s house, 
when he roused up and wanted to leave. 
Master George interrogates the Scot, 
who says his name is * Richie Moni- 
plies, of the honourable house of Cas- 
tle Callop, weel kenn’d at the West 
Port of Edivburgh;’ the fact was, 
that he was the soa of a butcher, or 
flesher. He then narrated the affray 
in which he got, and acknowled 
that he would have been killed if the 
two apprentices had not helped bim 
out of it. The Scot proved to be the 
only servant of Lord Glenvarloch, 
who was then lodging with John Chris- 
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under the fumily-name of simple Mr. 
Nigel Olifaunt, though in Scotland 
called Lord Nigel. 

Moniplies had been sent on a mes- 
sage to Court from Lord Nigel, who 
was alarmed at his long absence; when 
he returned, be narrated his adventures, 
und how,through the assistance of Lau- 
ne Linklater, one of the yeomen of the 
kitchen, he had seen the king just when 
going out, and rushing through the 
crowd of lords, by whom he was sur- 
rounded, presented his master’s memo- 
rial: but having struck the nose of the 
king’s horse with his hat, which had 
nearly thrown him from the saddle, the 
monarch flung the paper down, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Away wi’ the fause loon that 
brought it!” They were leading him 
away, when the king pronounced his 
pardon, and bade them give him a copy 
of the proclamation against Scotsmen, 
prohibiting the masters of vessels from 
bringing them up. 

Master George Heriot, who had 
learned from Moniplhies the residence of 
his master, waited on Lord Nigel next 
day, and, acknowledging that it was 
through the recommendation of his 
lordship’s father that he had been intro- 

_duced into the employment of the royal 
family of Scotland, offered him every 
aid in his power. Lord Nigel declared 
his determnation to quit the county, 
and, handing over the proclamation, 
pointed to it as the only answer he had 
received to his respectful supplication 
for the repayment of large loans ad- 
vanced by his father for the service of 
the state in the king’s utmost emer- 
gences. Heriot expressed his surprise, 
and begged to examine Moniplies, 
when it appeared that the cunning var- 
Jet had slipped in a memorial of his 
own along with that of his master, be- 
ing an account due by the kiny’s mo- 
ther to Moniplies’ mother,to the amount 
of fifteen marks. 

Heriot then tells Lord Nigel that the 
mortgage on his estate of 49,000 marks, 
though ostensibly dueto Peregrine Pe- 
terson, was actually lent by the Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland, who hoped, 
under cover of this debt, to get posses- 
sion of the estate. Heriot concludes 
by taking a new petition to the king, 
lending Lord Nigel a hundred pounds, 
and inviting him to his house in Lom- 
bard Street, where he carried on the 
business of a goldsmith. Heriot then 
took his leave, and, riding to Temple 
Bar, got Lord Nigel's supplication co- 
pied, proceeding with it to Whitehall, 
and obtained an audience of the king, 
whose character is thus drawn :— 
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‘He was deeply learned without pos- 
sessing useful knowledge; sagacious in 
many individual cases, without having 
real wisdom: fond of his power, and desi- 
rous to maintain and augment it, yet will- 
ing to resign the direction of that and of 
himself to the most unworthy favourites ; 
a big and bold assertor of his rights in 
words, yet one who tamely saw them 
bansied on in deeds; a lover of negocia- 
tions, in which he was always outwitted ; 
and a fearer of war where conquest might 
have been easy. fe was fond of his dig- 
nity, while he was perpetually degrading 
it by undue familiarity ; capable of much 
public labour, yet often neglecting it for 
the meanest amusement; a wit, though a 
pedant; and a scholar, though fond of 
the conversation of the ignorant and un- 
educated. Even his timidity of temper 
was not uniform, and there were moments 
of his life, and those critical, in which he 
showed the spirit of his ancestors. He 
was laborious in trifles, and a trifler where 
serious labour was required ; devout in his 
sentiments, and yet too often profane in 
his language; just and beneficent by na- 
ture, he yet gave way to the iniquities 
and oppression of others. He was penu- 
rious respecting money which he had to 
give from his own hand, yet inconside- 
rately and unboundedly profuse of that 
which he did not see. Ina word, those 
good qualities which displayed themselves 
in particular cases and occasions, were not 
of a nature sufficiently firm and compre- 
hensive to regulate his general conduct ; 
and shewing themselves as they occasion- 
ally did, only entitled James to the cha- 
racter bestowed on him by Sully—that he 
was the wisest fool in Christendom,’ 


Such was the monarch who, saluting 
Heriot familiarly by the name of 
Jingling Geordie, inquired what new 
clattertraps he had brought with him 
to cheat his lawful and native prince 
out of his siller :— 

‘ « God forbid, my liege,’’ said the ci- 
tizen, ** that | should have any such dis- 
loyal purpose. I did but bring a piece of 
plate to shew to your most gracious ma- 


jesty, which, both for the subject and for 


the workmanship, I were loth to put into 
the hands of any subject until [ knew 
your majesty’s pleasure anent it.’’ 

« « Body o’me, man, let’s see it, Heri- 
ot ; though, by my saul, Steenie’s service 
0’ plate was sae dear a bargain, I had 
*maist pawned my word as a royal king, 
to keep my ain gold and silver in future, 
aud Jet you, Geordie, keep yours.” 

««*« Respecting the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s plate,” said the goldsmith, ‘* your 
majesty was pleased to direct that no ex- 
pense should be spared, and - 

‘«* What signifies what [ desired, man? 
when a wise man is with fules and bairns, 
he maun e’en play at the chucks. But 
you should have had mair sense and con- 
sideration than to gie Babie Charles and 
Steenie their ain gate; they wad‘a floored 











— —— 
the very rooms wi’ silver, and I wonder 
they didna.”’ 

‘George Heriot bowed, and saiq no 
more. He knew his’ master tog well to 
vindicate himself otherwise than by a dis. 
tant allusion to his order; and James, 
with whom economy was only a transient 
and momentary twinge of conscience, be. 
came immediately afterwards desirous to 
see the piece of plate which the goldsmith 
proposed to exhibit, and dispatched May. 
well to bring it to his presence. In the 
mean time he demanded of the citizen 
whence he had procured it. 

‘from Italy, may it please your ma. 
jesty,”’ replied Heriot. 

*«* It has naething in it tending to pa. 
pestre?”” said the King, looking graver 
than he is wont. 

«* Surely not, please your majesty,” 
said Heriot; ‘1 were not wise to bring 
any thing to your presence that had the 
mark of the beast.”’ 

«« You would be the mair beast your- 
self to do so,” said the king; it is well 
kenn’d that I wrestled wi? Dagon in my 
youth, and smote him on the groundsill 
of his own temple; a gude evidence that 
I should be in time called, however un- 
worthy, the Defender of the Faith.—But 
here comes Maxwell, bending under his 
burthen, like the Golden Ass of Apuleius.” 

‘ Heriot hastened to relieve the usher, 
and to place the embossed salver, for 
such it was, and of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, ina light favourable for his majesty’s 
viewing the sculpture. 

«© Saul of my body, man,” said the 
king, ‘it is a curious piece, and, as I 
think, fit for a king’s chalmer; and the 
subject, as you say, Master George, vera 
adequate and beseeming—being, as I see, 
the judgment of Solomon—a prince in 
whose paths it weel becomes a’ leeving 
monarchs to walk with emulation.” 

««* But whose footsteps,” said Max- 
well, ‘‘only one of them—if a subject 
may say so much—had ever overtaken. 

“« flaud your tongue, for a fause 
(leeching loun,” said the king, but witha 
smile on his face that shewed the flattery 
had done its part. ‘* Look at the donne 
piece of workmanship, and haud your 
clavering tongue.—And whase handy- 
work may it be, Geordie eae r 

‘<< It was wrought, sir,” replied the go.c- 
smith, ‘‘by that famous Klorentine, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and designed for Francs 
the First of France ; but 1 hope it will find 
a fitter master.”’ ane 

¢« Francis of France!” said the king: 
‘send Solomon, King of the Jews, '0 
Francis of France !—Body of me, ee 
would have kythed Cellini mad, had he 


° e. 
never done ony thing else out of the gat 


Francis!—why he was a fighting al 


man—a mere fighting fule,—got ee 
ta’en at Pavia, like our ain David at ~ 
ham lang syne ;—if they could hae = 
him Solomon’s wit and love of poets ote 
godliness, they wad hae dune him a oi 
ter turn. But Solomon should sit in 0} 


eo ’ 
gate company than Francis of France. 
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«« 7 trust that such will be his good 
> said Heriot. 
is a curious and vera artificial 
’ said the king, in continuation ; 
methinks, the crucifix, or exe- 
here, is brandishing his gulley 
ower near the king’s face, seeing he is 
within reach of his weapon. J think less 
wisdom than Solomon’s wald have taught 
him that there was danger in edge-tools, 
and that he wald have bidden the smaik ei- 
thersheathhis shable orstand farther back.” 

‘George Heriot endeavoured to allevi- 
ate this objection, by assuring the king 
that the vicinity betwixt Solomon and the 
executioner was nearer in appearance 
than in reality, and that the perspective 
should be allowed for. 

«« Gang to the de’il wi’ your prospec- 
tive, man,” said the king; ‘* there canna 
be a waur prospective for a lawfu’ king, 
wha wishes to reign in luve and die in 
peace and honour, than to have naked 
swords flashing in his een. I am account- 
ed as brave as maist folks; and yet [ pro- 
fess to ye I could never look on a bare 
blade without blinking and winking. But 
a’ thegether it is a brave piece;—and 


what is the price of it, man??”’ 


The bargain being struck, the 
king changed the conversation to his 
dificulty in keeping needy Scotsmen 
from his court, and, among other sub- 
jects, mentioned the affair of Lord 
Nigel’s servant, which afforded the 
goldsmith the opportunity of putting 
into the king’s hand his lordship’s pe- 
tition and urging bis suit, which he 
does so successfully, as to receive the 
royal promise that the mortgage on 
the estate sha be paid off, and a pre- 
sent order for 2001. for his lordship or 
Heriot, for which he gave him as secu- 
rity a carcanet of rubies from his hat. 
He also gave Heriot commission to 
raisea loan of 50,000 marks. 

On the following day Heriot had a 
dinner party, where were present Lord 
Nigel, Mr. David Ramisay, ¢ pretty 
Mistress Margaret,’ his dauehter, ‘and 
Sit Mungo Malagrowther, of Gurnigo 
Castle, an admirably drawn character : 

‘Having little or no property save his 
barde designation, Sir Mungo had been 
early attached to Court in the capacity of 
whipping-boy, as the office was then call- 
ed, to King James the Sixth, and, with 
his Majesty, trained to all polite learning 
by his celebrated preceptor, George Bu- 
Cianan. = ‘The office of whipping-boy 
doomed its unfortunate occupant to under- 
§0 all the corporal punishment which the 
ctl pega whose proper person 
.* >» OF Course, sacred, might chance to 
tla yer of ae, through 
Stern rule indeed bf Gen ree Buch, “e 
who did not approve of the vicarious mode 
of sonichment Inns = sa gpa e 
of his aaa faults ines bore me penance 
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ther enjoyed asinecure ; butJames’s otiver 
pedagogue, Master Patrick Young, went 
more ceremoniously to work, and appall- 
ed the very soul of the youthful king by 
the floggings which he bestowed on the 
whipping-boy, when the royal task was 
not suitably performed. And, be it told 
to Sir Mungo’s praise, that there were 
points about him in the highest respect 
suited to his official situation. He had 
even in youth a naturally irregular and 
grotesque set of features, which, when dis- 
torted by fear, pain, and anger, looked 
like one of the whimsical faces which pre- 
sent themselves in a Gothic cornice. His 
voice also was high pitched and querulous, 
so that, when smarting under Master Peter 
Young’s unsparing inilictions, the expres- 
sion of his grotesque physiognomy, and 
the super-human yells which he uttered, 
were well suited to produce all the effects 
on the monarch who deserved the’ lash, 
that could possibly be produced by see- 
ing another and an innocent individual 
suffering for his delict.’ 

When the rest of the company had 
taken their departure fram Master He- 
riot’s house, Lord Nivel offered to take 
leave, but was detained by his host un- 
til all were gone, excepting a clergy- 
man, who had been one of the guests, 
and who was kept to read the prayers 
of tie church for the evening. 
whole household were called up, and, 
when seated, Mrs. Judith, the sister of 
Mr. Heriot, led into the room a beau- 
tiful creature, whose sudden and sin- 
gular appearance might have made her 
almost pass for an apparition. She 


was deadly pale, and there was not the | 


least shade of vital red to enliven fea- 
tures which were exquisitely formed. 
On entering, she looked stedlastly at 
Nigel; alter the religious service was 
concluded, -s 
who gave her his blessing, aud she then 
retired, 


Our author here introduces an epi- | 


sode, descriptive of Dame Ursula Sud- 
diecop, wife of Benjamin Suddlecop, 
the most renowned barber in all Fleet 
Street, a great gossip, aad very fond 
of secrets, which, of course, did not 
long remain so when = she possessed 
them; but to leave Dame Ursula, and 
continue our narrative. Lord Nigel, 
accompanied by Mr. Heriot, embarks 
in the barge of the latter, ‘and proceeds 
to Whitehall, where bis lordship 1s in- 
troduced to the king by an old Scottish 
nobleman the Earl of Huuntinglen, 
whom le met there. James received 
him graciously, talked Latin to him, 
and seemed much pleased with Lord 
Nigel’s replies, until he drew forth Ins 
petition, and presented it to him. ‘Phe 
king was referring it to his secretary, 
when Lord Huntinglen interposed in 





‘The 
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he kneeled to Mr. Heriot, | 








the young lord’s favour so successfully, 
as to obtain an order on the Scottish 
Exchequer for the sum due to him. 
This was no sooner pocketed hy Lord 
Huntinglen, and he had returned to 
the anti-room with Lord Nigel and 
Mr. Heriot, than the Duke of Buck- 
ingham eutered, sneered at the gold- 
smith for being a favourite at court, 
and declared himself at once the enemy 
of Lord Nigel. After they have re- 
turned home, the young lord is intro- 
daced to Lord Dalgarno, the son of 
the Earl of Huntinglen, a gay dashing 
young fellow, who prevails on his new 
friend to accompany him to the ordi- 
nary, theu a place as fashionable among 
the youths of that age as the first rate 
modern club-houses are amongst those 
of the present day. It differed chiefly 
in being open to all whom good clothes 
aud good assurance combined to intro- 
duce there. ‘The company usually 
dined together at an hour fixed, and 
the manager of the establishment pre- 
sided as master of the ceremonies. 

The ordinary is kept by Monsieur 
le Chevalier Saint Priest de Beau- 
jeu, a sharp thin Gascon, about sixty 
years of age. <A dinner and a duel 
at the ordinary, in which a citizen, 


| Jin Vin,runs a blustering captain Pep- 


percole through the body, are followed 
by several games then in fashion, in 
which the gentlemen join, excepting, 
however, Lord Dalgarno and Lord 
Nigel, who repair to the Fortune play- 
house to see Burbage act Shakspeare’s 
Richard tie Third; and they after- 
wards supped at the Mermaid, where 
Burbave and some of the first wits of 
the day were present. Nigel, thus im- 
tiated by Lerd Dalgarno in all the 
scenes of pleasure then in fashion, ts at 
leneth pre valled on to stake a few pieces 
tuble; for some time he 


lL . , _ 
he changes his residence 


Liillie 
| 


is successful : 
to the Temple, and every thing goes 
on smooth, until his servant, Richie 
Montphes, warns him of his danger ia 
trusting to Lord Dalgarno, who will 
lead him into error, and only laugh at 
the follies to which he bas seduced him. 
The faithful domestic then leaves his 
Inuster’s service. An anonymous 
letter seconds the remonstrance of Mo- 
niplies,and states that Lord Dabgarnots 
utterly false, and seeks,under, pretence 
of friendship, to mar his fortune and 
diminish the good name by whith he 
might mend it. In a turn in St. 
James’s Park he meets the reproaches 
of Sir Mungo Malagrowther, who tells 
him the king has heard that he has 
turned dicer and drinker.” Nigel be- 
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coming assured of the treacherous 
friendship of Lord Dalgarno, meets 
him in the park, challenges him with 
it, and demands satisfaction. They 
are on the point of engaging, Lord Ni- 
gel striking his antagonist with the flat 
of the sword, when a number of people 
rushing to the spot, the affair proceeds 
no further, Some officers came up to 
apprehend Nigel, but he escaped to 
Whitefriars, which then had the privi- 
lege of a sanctuary, unless against the 
writ of the Lord Chief Justice or the 
Lords of the Privy Council. In his 
way he meets with a templar, of the 
nume of Lowestoffe, who takes him to 
his chambers, and gives him a change 
of dress. Inthe mean time, a pour- 
suivant with a privy council warrant 
and half a dozen yeoman assistants, 
repair to Whitefriars to arrest his lord- 
ship. When the pursuit is over, Lowes- 
toffe introduces him to the council of 
Alsatia, for so some of the principal 
refugees in Whitefriars were called, at 
the head of whom was a person with the 
title of Duke Jacob Hildebrod, and 
to whose mansion we are now conducted, 
Lord Nigel, under the name of Gra- 
_hame, is proposed by Lowestoffe to be 
regularly inducted to the university of 
Alsatia, by paying double fee :— 

‘The worthy duke heard the proposi- 
tion with glee, which glittered in his sin- 
gle eye; and no wonder, as it was a rare 
occurrence, and of peculiar advantage to 
his private revenue. Accordingly, he 
comimanded his ducal register to be 
brought him, a huge book secured ‘With 
brass clasps like a merchant’s ledger, and 
whose leaves, stained with wine and slab- 
bered with tobacco juice, bore the names 
probably of as many rogues as are to be 
tound in the Calendar of Newgate. 

‘ Nigel was then directed to lay down 
two nobles as his ransom, and to claim 
privilege by reciting the following dog- 
grel verses, which were dictated to him 
by the duke:— 

‘“ Your suppliant, by name 
Nigel Grahame, 
In fear of mishap 
From a shoulder-tap ; 
And dreading a claw 
From the talons of law, 
That are sharper than briars ; 
His freedom to sue, 
And rescue by you— 
Through weapon and wit, 
From warrant and writ, 
From bailiff’s hand, 
From tipstaff’s wand, 
Is co.ne hither to Whitefriars.” 

¢ As Duke Hilaebrod with a tremulous 
hand began to make the entry, and had 
already, with superfluous generosity, 
spelled Nigel with two g’s, instead of one, 
he was interrupted by the parson.* ‘This 

* ‘This curious register is still in existence, 
being in possession of that eminent anuquary, 





for a minute or two, not with the captain, | 
but with that other individual, who dwelt | 
imperfectly, as we have already mention- | 
ed, in Nigel’s memory, and being, per- | 
haps, still something malcontent on ac- 
count of the late accident, he now re- 
quested to be heard before the registra- | 


tion took place. 

‘The person,’’ he said, ‘who hath ! 
now had the assurance to propose himself | 
as a candidate for the privileges and im- 
munities of this honourable society,”’ is, | 
in plain terms, a beggarly Scot, and we 
have enough of these locusts in London 
already—if we admit such palmer-worms 
and caterpillars to the sanctuary, we shall 


soon have the whole nation.’’ 


« «¢ We are not entitled to inquire,” said 
Duke Hildebrod, ‘‘ whether he be Scot, 
or French, or English; seeing he has ho- 
nourably laid down his garnish, he is en- 
titled to our protection.” 

‘«©Word of denial, most sovereign 
duke,” replied the parson, ‘I ask him no 
questions—his speech bewrayeth him—he 
is a Galilean—and his garnish is forfeited 
for his assurance in coming within this our 
realm; and I call on you, sir duke, to put 
the laws in force against him !”’ 

‘The templar here rose, and was about 
to interrupt the deliberations of the court, 
when the duke gravely assured him that 
he should be heard in behalf of his friend, 
so soon as the council had finished their 
deliberations. 

‘ The attorney next rose, and intimating 
that he was to speak to the point of law, 
said—** [t was easy to be seen that this 
gentleman did not come here in any civil 
case, and that he believed it to be the 
story they had already heard of, concern- 
ing a blow given within the verge of the 
Park—that the sanctuary would not bear 
out the offender in such case—and that 
the queer old chief would send down a 
broom which should sweep the streets of 
Alsatia from the Strand to the Stairs; and 
it was even policy to think whatevil might 
come to their republic by sheltering an 
alien in such circumstances.” 

« The captain, who had sate impatiently 
while these opinions were expressed, now 
sprung on his feet with the vehemence of 
a cork bouncing from a bottle of brisk 
beer, and turning up his mustachoes with 
a martial air, cast a glance of contempt on 
the lawyer and churchinan, while he thus 
expressed his opinion: 

« « Most noble Duke Hildebrod! When 
I hear such base, skeldering, coysterel pro- 
positions come from the counsellors of | 
your grace, and when I remember the | 





j 
1] 
| 


| 
Dr. Dryasdust, who liberally offered the author | 
permission to have the autograph of Duke Hil- | 
debrod engraved as an illustration of this pas- | 
sage. Unhappily, being rigorous as Ritson | 
himself in adhering to the very letter of his | 
copy, the worthy doctor clogged his munifi- | 
cence with the condition that we should adopt 
the duke’s orthography, and entitle the work | 
“The Fortunes of Niggie,’’ with which stipu- | 
lation we did not think it necessary to comply.’ | 


| 


— —__ 


| reverend gentleman had been whispering | Huffs, the Muns, and the Tityretys by 


whom your grace’s ancestors and prede 
cessors were advised on such OCCasions ¥ 
begin to think the spirit of action j.,. 
dead in Alsatia as in my old granna, ~ 
and yet who thinks so thinks a lie, sinee 
will find as many roaring boys in the Pri 
as shall keepthe liberties against al] hice 
vengers of Westminster. And if we should 
be overborne for a turn, death and dark 
ness! have we not time to send the pen. 
tleman off by water, either to Paris ag 


den or to the Bank-side; and if he jis 


| gallant of true breed, will he not make ys 


full amends for all the trouble we haye: 
Let other societies exist by the law, [ say 
that we brisk boys of the Fleet liye mf 
spite of it, and thrive best when we are in 
right opposition to sign and seal, writ and 
warrant, serjeant and tipstaff, Catch-pole 
and bum-bailey.”’ 


Lowestoffe defended Nigel, and re. 
minded the Alsatians how mutch the 
security of their state depended on the 
amity of the templars, and he cop. 
cluded by ordering a rundlet of Rhen- 
ish, with a corresponding quantity of 
neats’ tongues and pickled herrings ;— 

‘This overture was received with a ges 
neral shout of applause, which altogether 
drowned the voice of the dissidents, ifany 
there were amongst the Alsatian senate 
who could have resisted a proposal so po- 
pular. “he words of—kind heart! noble 
gentleman! generous gallant! flew from 
mouth to mouth; the inscription of the 
petitioner’s name in the great book was 
hastily completed, and the oath adminis- 
tered to him by the worthy Duge. Like 
the Laws of the Twelve ‘Tables of the an- 
cient Cambro-Britons and other primitive 
nations, it was couched in poetry, and ran 
as follows :— 

‘«* By spigot and barrel, 
By bilbo and buff, 
Thou art sworn to the quarrel 
Of the blades of the huff. 
For Whitefriars and its claims 
To be champion or martyr, 
And to fight for its dames 
Like a Knight of the Garter.” 

‘Nigel felt, and indeed exhibited some 
disgust at this mummery; but the tem- 
plar, reminding him that he was too far 
advanced to draw back, he repeated the 
words, or rather assented as they were re- 
peated by Duke Hildebrod, who cone 
cluded the ceremony by allowing him the 
privilege of sanctuary, in the following 
form of prescriptive doggrel :— 

‘« From the touch of the tip, 
From the blight of the warrant, 
From the watchmen who skip 
On the Harman Beck’s errand ; 
From the bailiff’s cramp speech, 
That makes man a thrall, 
I charm thee from each, 
And I charm thee from all. 
Thy freedom’s complete 
As a blade of the huff. 
To be cheated and cheat, 
To be cuff’d and to cuff; 
To stride, swear, and swaggets 
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To drink till you stagger, 
To stare and to stab, 
And to brandish your dagger 
In the cause of your drab ; 
To walk wool-ward in winter, 
Drink brandy, and smoke, 
And go sresco in summer 
For want of a cloak ; 
To eke out your living 
By the wag of your elbow, 
By fulham and gourd, 
And by bareing of bilbo ; 
To live by your shifts, 
And to swear by your honour, 
Are the freedom and gifts 
Of which I am the donor.” ’ 
Leaving Lord Nigel within the pre- 


cints of Whitefriars, we accompany 


Mrs. Marget Ramsay to George He- | seeing the king. Fo 
riot’s on a visit to Lady Hermione, for | gel takes his station in the park, and, 


such is the name of the mysterious lady | luckily or unluckily, the deer which 
we have already mentioned, and who | the king was then hunting is taken just 


had been brought from the continent 
by George Heriot. Marget Ramsay 





{ 


| 





| 


is admitted to Lady Hermione, and | 


confesses an attachment to Lord Nigel, 


at the same time narrating the misfor- | him than be becomes afraid, and 


tunes of the young lord, and his treat- 
ment by false friends; but her princi- 


pal object is to obtain a loan of two. 


hundred pieces from Lady Hermione, 
by which means she says she can aid 
the escape of Nigel, and baffle the de- 
signs of all his enemies. Lady Her- 
mione gives her the money; she does 
more, she makes her the confidant of 
her own history, by which we learn that 
she was of Scotch descent, and nearl 
related to Lord Nigel,—that she had 
been secretly married abroad to a 


worthless Euglishman, and that she 


! 
! 
| 


Y George,” said the prince to the favourite ; 





had been in a convent, and escaped to. 


the protection of George Heriot. 

Through the agency of Dame Ursula 
Suddlecop, Jin Vin who had lost twenty 
pieces of his master’s money at the 
gaming table, is induced to promise to 
aid the escape of Lord Nigel. 

While Nigel lived in Alsatia, he 
lodged at the house of an old miser, of 
the name of Trapbois; one night two 
robbers broke into the house, and mur- 
thered the old man; Nigel came to 
his assistance, killed one of the robbers 
on the spot, and made the other leap 
out of the window. Martha Trapbois, 
the daughter, and now the only living 
nimate of the house except Lord Ni- 


gel, went to old Hildebrod’s to get as-_ 


sistance to pursue the murderer. Nigel 
receives an iutimation purporting to be 
from Lowestoffe that he must leave 
Whitefriars, asa judge’s warrant is out 
against him; this he prepares to do, 
but is restrained by Martha Trapbois, 
who begs that he will rescue her from 
the wretched situation in which she is 
placed, Martha secures the strong 








| growther and obtaining his advice. 


box, which contains her father’s trea- 
sure, and with Nigel sets off in the 
night. Lord Nigel recommends her 
to his old lodgings with Mr. Christie, 
at Paul’s Wharf, whither she goes, 
but is refused admittance; she, how- 
ever, meets with Richie Moniplies, who 
recommends her to a decent lodging. 
Lord Nigel repairs to Greenwich, 
where James then held his court, and 
takes up his abode at an eating-house, 
in the hope of seeing Sir Mungo Mala- 


Here he meets Linklater, who recog- 


nizes him, and puts him in the way of 
For this purpose Ni- 


at the feet of Nigel, who helps the king, 
the only person in at the death, to dis- 
mount and to do the honour of the 
chase ; but James no sooner recognizes 


Buckingham and the rest of his fol- 
lowers coming up, Nigel is seized on a 
charge of treason; he being searched 
and pistols found upon him was sufh- 
cient for James’s fears that he had de- 
signs against him :— 

‘In consequence of directions hastily 
given, Nigel was accordingly reinoved 
from the presence, where, however, his 
words had not altogether fallen to the 
ground. ‘* This is a most strange matter, 


‘‘this gentleman hath a good countenance, 
a happy presence, and much calm firm- 
ness in his look and speech. I cannot 
think he would attempt acrime so despe- 
rate and useless.” 

‘**] profess neither love nor favour to 
the young man,” answered Buckingham, 
whose high-spirited ambition bore always 
an open character; ‘* but [ cannot but 
agree with your Highness, that our dear 
gossip hath been something hasty in appre- 
hending personal danger from him.” 

««« By my saul, Steenie, ye are not blate, 
to say so,” said the king. ‘‘ Dol notken 
the smell of pouther, think ye? Who 
else nosed out the fifth of November, save 
our royal selves? Cecil, and Suffolk, and 
all of them, were at fault, like sae mony 
mongrel tykes, when [ puzzled it out ; 
and trow ve that I cannot smell pouther ? 
Why, ’sblood, man, Joannes Barclaius 
thought my ingine was in some measure 
inspiration, and terms his history of the 
plot, Series patefacti diviniius parricids ; 
and Spondanus, in like manner, saith of | 


us, Divinitus evasit.’’ | 


‘<«The land was happy in your Majes- 
ty’s escape,” said the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, ‘and not less in the quick wit which 
tracked that labyrinth of treason by so fine 
and almost invisible a clew.” 


| ment as you, respecting the wisdom of 
their elders ; and as for this fause traiter- 


ous sinaik, I doubt he is a hawk of the 
same nest. Saw ye not something papist- 
ical about him? Let him look that he 
bears not acrucifix, or some sic Roman 


trinket, about bin.” 
‘**It would ill become me te attempt 


the exculpation of this unhappy man,” 
said Lord Dalgarno, ‘“‘ considering the 
height of his present attempt, which has 
made all true men’s blood curdle in their 
veins. Yet I cannot avoid mtimating 
with all due submission to his mayesty’s 
infallible judgment in justice to.one who 
shewed himself formerly only my enemy, 
though he now displays bimself in much 
blacker colours, that this Olifaunt always 
appeared to me more as a Puritan than as 
a Papist.” 

««* Ah, Dalgarno, art thouthere man?” 
said the king. ‘‘ And ye behoved to keep 
back, too, and leave us to our own natural 
strength and the care of Providence, when 
we were in grips with the villain !”’ 

‘<« Providence, may it please your most 
gracious majesty, would not fail to aid, in 
such a straight, the care of three weeping 
kingdoms,”’ said Lord Dalgarno. 

‘« Surely, man—surely,” replied the 
king—** but a sight of your father, with 
his long whin-yard, would have been a 
blithe matter a short while syne; and in 
future we will aid the ends of Providence 
in our favour, by keeping near us two 
stout beef-eaters of the guard —And so 
this Olifaunt is a Puritan?—not the less 
like to be a Papist, for all that—for ex- 
tremities meet, as the scholiast proveth. 
There are, as | have proved in my book, 
Puritans of papistical principles—it is Just 
a new tout on an auld horn.” ’ 

On their proceeding towards the pa- 
lace, a female presented a petition, 
which James received, Lord Nigel 
was removed to the Tower, where ts in- 
troduced to him, as a fellow-prtsoner, 
a boy who sited that he had been 
seized in the Park, when the cry of 
treason was made, and committed to 
the Tower, but refused to tell hisname. 
Misfortunes pour on Nigel, for he is 
not only accused and imprisoned, but 
John Christie, his old landlord, comes 
to repruich him with baving carried 
away his wife. 

A more welcome visitor followed,— 
it was George Heriot, who inquires 
into all Lord Nigel’s proceedings, and 
reproves or admonishes as he deewed 
best. He announced to him that his 
baggage was restored; but, on Nigel 
opening the casket, he missed the 
king’s sigu manual, and is reproach- 
ed by Heriot with having made away 
with it. Heriot strips the cloak from 
the supposed page or imprisoned boy, 
who proves to be no other than Mar- 





‘** Saul, man, Steenie, ye are right! 
There aye few youths have sic true Judg- 


cet Ramsay, who accompanied Moa- 
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na Pulla and the female that had that 
morning presented a petition to the 
king at Greenwich on the part of the 
Lady Hermione, on whom she was at- 
tendant. 

George Heriot gets Margaret releas- 
ed, and takes her away with him. On 
his arrival at home, he finds Lady Her- 
mione preparing to attend the privy 
council, to which she was summoned. 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther calls on Lord 
Nigel, and informs him that Margaret 
had been interceding for him with the 
king. 

Richie Moniplies, who, with all his 
eccentricities, is a faithful domestic, 
no sooner heard of his master’s misfor- 
tunes, than he got admission to the 
‘Lower again to serve his master. Mo- 
niplies goes to court, and gets a letter 
to the king, and afterwards au audicice 
of him; and delivers to him the 


iferiot. The story now draws near a 
close; Lord Dalgarno proves to be the 
villain that betrayed Lady Hermione, 
aud is condemned to marry her ; he it 
Is, also, that has got the mortgave-deeds 
of Lord Nigel's estate, and of which 
he threatens to take possession unless 
the money is immediately paid. Lord 
Tvigel receives the kine’s pardon; the 
redemption money of the estate 1s paid. 
Lord Dalgarno is going off with the 
wifeof John Christie towards Scotland, 
when he is way-laid by robbers and 
shot. Moniplics, wlio, with two tem- 
plars, liad learned of the intended rob- 
bery from Jin Vin having bee seduc- 
ed into bad company, did not 
rive in time to prevent the catastrophe, 
but they encountered John Christie 
seeking his wife. They came up the 
moment the shot was fired, and found 
Captain Colepepper, a bully and a 
coward, of whom some traits are re- 
lated in these volumes, plandering 
Lord Dalgarno’s portmanteau. Chris- 
tie comes up and reproaches his wife. 
Captain Colepepper falls by the hand of 
Moniplhes; the other robbers thy; Jin 


> 


aie 


Vin is forgiven the errors of his youth; 
and old Dame Suddlecop finishes her 
days in the rasp-house at Ainsterdam. 

We now come to the last chapter, tn 
which Lord Nigel or Glenvarloch is 
married to Margaret Ramsay with 
the especial permission of the king, 
who gives away the bride; and Richie 
Moniphes unites himself to Martha 
Trapbois; Mr. Heriot gives the wed- 
ding dinner of Lord Nigel, at which 
the king and several others who have 
figured in this story are present. Mo- 
niplies and his bride enter while the 














company are assembled, when it was 
discovered that this faithful servant had 
redeemed his master’s lands with his 
wife’s fortune, and that she had the 
king’s sign manual for the 50,000 
marks, which had been missing, which 
she presented to Lord Glenvarloch. 


‘The Kiog had bustled forward beside 
Lord Glerrvarloch, and fixing an eager eye 
on the writing exclaimed—*‘ Body of our- 
selves, it is our royal sign-manual for the 
money which was so long out of sight !— 
Hiow came ye by it, Mistress Bride ?”’ 

‘itis a secret,”’ said Martha, drily. 

«<¢ A secret which my tongue shall ne- 
ver utter,’’ said Richie, resolutely, ‘ un- 
less the king commands me on my alle- 
glance.” 

‘«f do—f do command you,” said 
James, trembling and stammering with 
the impatient curiosity of a gossip 3 while 
Sir Mungo, with more malicious anxiety 


to get at the bottom of the mystery, stoop- | 


. ‘ : led his long thin form forward like a bent 
carcenet of rubies given in pledge to | 


fishing rod, raised his thin grey locks 
from his ear, and curved his hand behind 
it to collect every vibration of the expect- 
edintelligence.--Martha, in the mean time, 
frowned most ominously on Richie, who 
went on undauntedly to inform the king, 
‘that his deceased father-in-law, a good 
careful man inthe main, had atouch of 
worldly wisdom about him, that at times 
marred the uprightness of his walk; he 
lixed to dabble among bis neighbour’s 
eear, and some of it would at times stick 
to his fingers in tue handling.’”’ 

‘Tor shame, man, for shame,” 
A 


Portha: 66 c49) 


iL» “hha 


lor said 
) ce the infamy of the deed 
must be told, be it at least briefly.—Yes, 
my lord,’? she added, addressing Glen- 
varloch, **the piece of gold was not the 
le bait which brought the miserable old 
inan to your chamber that dreadful night 
—his object, and he accomplished it, was 
to purloin this paper. ‘Vhe wretched scri- 
vener was with him that morning, and, I 
doubt not, urged the doting old man to 
this villainy, to prevent the ransom of your 
estate. if there was a yet more powerful 
agent at the bottom of the conspiracy, 
God forgive it to him at this moment, for 
he isnow where the crime must be an- 
swered !’ 

‘ Amen!’? said Lord Glenvarloch, 
and it was echoed by all present. 

««* bor my father,’’ continued she, with 
her stern features twitched by an involun- 
tary and convulsive movement, “his guilt 
and folly cost him his life ; for my belief 
is constant, that the wretch who counselled 
him that morning to purloin the paper, 
leit open the window for the entrance of 
the murderers.” 

‘Ievery body was silent for an instant; 
the king was first to speak, commanding 
search instantly to bé made for the guilty 
scrivener. J lictor,’’ he concluded, 


|< colliga manus—caput obnubito—infelici 


suspendite arhbori.’’ 
‘Lowestoife answered with due respect, 
that the scrivener had absconded atthe 





time of Lord Dalgarno’s murder, and had 
not been heard of since. 


‘Let him besought for,” saig the 
king. ‘And now let us change the dis 
course--these stories make one’s very 
blood grow cold, and are altogether unfit for 
bridal festivity. Hymen, O Hymenee 
added he, snapping his fingers, “ Lord 
Glenvarioch, what say you to Mistress 
Moniplies, this bonny bride, that has 
brought you back your father’s estate on 
your bridal day ?” 

‘** Let him say nothing, my liege,” said 
Martha, ‘it will best suit his feelings and 
mine.” 

‘There is redemption-money, at the 
least, to be repaid,’? said Lord Glenvar- 


loch; **in that [ cannot remain debtor.” 


—— 











‘** We will speak of it hereafter,” said 
Martha; ‘ my debtor you cannot be.” And 
she shut her mouth as if determined to say 
nothing more on the subject. 

‘Sir Mungo, however, resolved not to 
part with the topic, and availing himself 
of the freedom of the moment, said to Ri- 


i chie—* A queer story that of your father- 


‘in-law, honest man; methinks your bride 
thanked you little for ripping it up.” 

“| make it arule, Sir Mungo,” replied 
Richie, always to speak any evil I know 
about my family myself, having observed 
that if | do not, itis sure to be told by 
ither folks.” 

‘But, Richie,’? said Sir Mungo, “it 
seems to me that this bride of yours is 
like to be master and mair in the conjugal 
state.’’ 

‘If she abides by words, Sir Mungo, 
Ithank heaven I can be as deaf as any 
one; and if she comes to dunts, I have a 
hand to paik her with.” ‘* Weel said, 
Richie again,” said the King; ‘* you have 
gotten it on baith haffits, Sir Mungo.— 
Troth, Mistress Bride, for a fule, your 
gudeman has a pretty turn of wit.” 

‘« There are fools, sire,” replied she, 
‘“who have wit, and fools who have cou- 
rage, and are great fools notwithstanding 
—| chose this man because he was my 
protector when I was desolate, and nel 
ther for his wit nor his wisdom. He 1s 
truly honest, and has a heart and hand that 
make amends for some folly. Since I was 
condemned to seek a protector through 
the world, which is to me a wilderness, [ 
may thank God that [have come by no 
worse.” 

««* And thatis sae sensibly said,” 
the King, “that by my saull Pll try 
ther I canna make him better. 
down, Richie—some body lend me @ tf 
pier—your’s, Mr. Langstatfe ; (that's a 
brave name for a lawyer,)—ye need not 
flash it out that gate, ‘Pemplar fashion, * 
if ye-were about to pink a bailiff!” 

«He took the drawn sword, and vi 
averted eyes, for it was a sight he loves 
not to look on, endeavoured to lay tt a 
Richie’s shoulder, but nearly stuck it Inve 
his eye. Richie, starting back, attem pte 
to rise, but was held down by Lowestotle, 
while Sir Mungo, guiding the royal raw 
pon, the honour-bestowing blow was gh" 
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and received : ‘* Surge, carnifer—Rise up, 
Sir Richard Moniplies of .Castle-Collop ! 
—And, my lords and lieges, let us all to 
our dinner, for the cock-a-leekie is cool- 
9? 


"is terminates the feeblest and the 
most faulty of all the novels by the 
trampet-tongued author of Waverley. 
With all the faults of its predecessors, 
as to waut of plot, it possesses few of 
their beauties—the incidents are neither 
so striking, the descriptions so power- 
ful, the characters so original, nor the 
language so correct. Even the por- 
trait of King James, which 1s most stu- 
dicusly laboured, is a caricature; and 
he is described as a coarse mannered 
fellow, seldom speaking but with an 
oath, such as the ‘ de’il hae our saul,’ 
‘by our royal saul,’ ‘damnably rea- 
dy,’ ‘ accursedly backward,’ all of 
which expressions are of frequeut oc- 
currence, and the three last combined 
in one short sentence. We might ad- 
duce numerous instances of similar 
coarseness, or, rather, prophaneness ; 
but these we deem sufficient, particu- 
larly as the reader cannot fail to ob- 
serve them in the perusal, The story 
of the Fortunes of Nigel, if story it can 
be called, is improbable, yet dull and 
uninteresting ; and though George He- 
riot, the founder of one of the noblest 
charities in the united empire, is 
pressed into it, yet it has not the slight- 
est reference to his benevolent bequest. 
To sum up in one word, no two works 
can be more unlike than Waverley and 
the Fortunes of Nigel, and had the 
latter not been ushered into the world 
under such an authority, it would 
only take its stand among the every- 
day novels of the circulating library. 
—_—-8-4¢@}-e-——— 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Right Honourable Lord Byron, 
with Anecdotes of some of his Con- 
femporaries. 8vo. pp. 428. Lon- 
don, 1822. 

Tue Fortunes of Nigel have usurped 

so large a portion of our columns, that 

we can do little more for the Life of 

Lord Byron than announce it for a 

more extended notice next week ; as, 

however, every thing relating to the no- 
ble bard excites no ordinary degree of 

Mterest, we shall observe that the Me- 

moir kere presented to the public is 

not, nor does it profess to be, the auto- 
biography of his lordship, which is said 
to exist; but that it is a well-written, 
though not strictly impartial, account 
of his lordship's literary and personal 
history, Interspersed with free criticisms, 





ter. An estimate of the latter is almost 
the only extract we are, at present, ena- 
bled to give ; itis from the conclusion of 
the work :-— 

‘ A similar instance of extensive literary 
fame acquired within so short a period, 
the annals of literature do not furnish ; 
but the nearest to it is the history of Pope, 
though, in other respects, there are scarce- 
ly any points of resemblance between the 
two characters. ‘The great ethical poet 
was studiously correct in his compositions, 
and remarkably musical in the construc- 
tion of his verse; while the noble author, 
on the contrary, evinces a kind of wanton 
carelessness, and throws out his produc- 
tions hot from the brain, without being at 
the pains to give them the slightest polish. 
Hence his rhymes are often discordant, 
and hissimiles indigestible ; the sentences 
ungrammatical, and the sense scarcely in- 
telligible. Lord Byron, however, like 
Pope, has been accused of the grossest 
plagiarism ; and some scribblers, envious 
of his reputation, have been at the pains of 
collecting numerous passages from vari- 
ous authors, in prose and verse, to disco- 
ver parallelisms in the writings of this po- 
pular poet. One or two of our literary 
journals were disgraced with these invidi- 
ous catalogues, the compilers of which 
might be compared to the critic in Bocca- 
lini’s fable,—who, having presented to 
Apollo an immense volume of the errors 
of great poets, was directed in return to 
select the grains from a bushel of wheat, 
after which he received the chaff for his 
labour. It deserves to be known that the 
principal person engaged in this attack 
upon Lord Byron, was one who had ser- 
vilely courted his favour, and flattered 
him in the most fulsome manner; but not 
meeting with the countenance he expect- 
ed, he became, as is usually the case, the 
vengeful calumniator of the man whom he 
had idolized.’ 

+ * # % 

‘The distinguishing feature of Lord 
Byron’s poetry is eloquence ; and that of 
the most vehement character. His verse 
rushes on with the rapidity of a cataract, 
carrying our ideas impetuously along in 
such amanner as to prevent any thing like 
repose or steady contemplation. Yet, 
amidst the wild variety of objects and ob- 
scure disquisitions which this magical ge- 


nius contrives to bring together, without | 


ties, for which, we think, his biographer 


any regard to appropriate selection or lu- 
cid arrangement, there are descriptions 
and sentiments of exquisite beauty and 


his poems, all of which show that he is a 
perfect master of the art, and that he wants 
nothing but a noble moral motive to ren- 
der his works imperishable. Attempts 
have been made to set up some other liv- 
ing poets, in comparison with Lord Byron, 
but these are futile; the noble poet 1s 
perfectly sui generis; he stands alone, 
and if not actually the very best of the ex- 
isting bards of Britain, he shines more con- 


both on his moral afid poetical characs | spicuously original than any of them. It 
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were to be wished, indeed, that he paid 
more regard to the purity of his senti- 
ments, the harmony of his style, and the 
dignity of his subjects; but, as it is, his 
poetical abstractions, the vigour of his 
language, and the romantic cast of the 
creatures of his lively imagination, hare 
procured him a lofty eminence, from 
which he will not fall but by his own in- 
discretion. ‘The versatility of his talents 
shows that he is capable of the boldest 
flights, and that there is nothing within 
the range of poesy to which he may not 
aspire. Judgment alone is wanting to se- 
cure for him the high rank-which he has 
already attained, a to carry him yet far- 
ther in the career of literary distinction. 
As yet the world has only witnessed asto- 
nishing efforts of daring genius, without 
one steady direction, or the accomplishment 
of any valuable object. Imf the noble lord 
will, in due season, form a proper esti- 
mate of his talents, and consider that uti- 
lity is the only permanent consecration of 
them, he may, notwithstanding his acca- 
sional errors, assure to himself the gratitude 
of the living age, and the admiration of 
posterity. Much has been said of the 
pernicious tendency of his lordship’s latter 
productions ; but it admits of a doubt 
whether his serious and metaphysical per- 
formances are not infinitely more danger- 
ous. His meretricious stories may create 
alaugh, or perhaps shock the feelings; 
but the others contain the seeds of ice 
and vicious principles, which, being im- 
bibed by unsuspecting minds, may take 
root, and prove injurious through life. 
Both his levities and his disquisitions are 
licentious; and it is painful to observe, 
that through them all there is, as in the 
Writings of Voltaire, an assiduous desire to 
render those objects ridiculous, which 
have for ages been regarded as sacred. 
It is melancholy tg see the fire of genuine 
poetry applied to such baneful purposes ; 
when it should only have been devoted to 
the sublimest of all services, that of pro- 
moting the cause of virtue and the welfare 
of mankind.’ 

We are far from agreeing with the 
writer in the severe character he has 
thus drawn of Lord Byron, although it 
cannot be denied that his lordship, im 
some of his recent productions, has 
given too much cause for censure. He 
hus, however, many redeeming quali- 


does not give him sufficient credit. One 
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tenderness, profusely scattered throughout | of the following tratts A his character - 
sucb as to cover a multitude of sins :— 


‘When his lordship resided at Venice, 


_ he avoided, as muchas he could, all inter- 





course with his countrymen; and, in his 
rides, generally took disagreeable circuits, 
that he might not fall in with those who 
were anxious to get a sight of him: bat, 
since his establishinent at Pisa, where he 
has formed a much more extensive esta- 
blishment, he has thrown aside that re- 
serve in some degree, anil no longer s& 
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cludes himself from English society; 
though his intimates are select and of con- 
genial sentiments. ‘The increase of his 
establishment, and more free communion 
with the world, may probably arise from 
the desire of enriching his intended journal 
with all the advantages to be obtained 
from acombination of varied knowledge; 
but how far foreigners will be edified by 
these new lights, or England honoured 
for having produced them, must be left to 
time and experience. ‘The institution is, 
atleast, a proof of literary enthusiasm; 
and it should be observed as evidence of 
the founder’s munificence, that he has 
presented the copyright of his most popu- 
Jar works, either to such particular friends 
whose circumstances rendered the favour 
of great importance to them, orto his pub- 
Jisher, who has reaped no inconsiderable 
harvest from so fortunate a connexion. 
‘The following anecdote also merits notice, 
as a pleasing trait of urbanity. Previous 
to his lordship’s marriage, when he resid- 
ed in the Albany, a young lady of poetical 
talent, but not successful in her literary 
attempts, found herself involved in diff- 
culties, owing to the misfortunes of her fa- 
mily. Those friends who might have 
served her were abroad, and she knew not 
where to address them; her distresses ac- 
cumulated, and she felt so severely the 
state of those who were most dear to her, 
that she resolved to apply to Lord Byron, 
on the plea of authorship, by soliciting his 
subscription to her poems, It is singular 
_that her idea of his character was formed 
from his works, the perusai of which made 
her conclude him of an amiable disposi- 
tion, and one who was much misunder- 
stood by the world. Such as her imagi- 
nation had pourtrayed him, she found him 
in reality. She simply stated her motives 
for applying to him, and requested his 
subscription; when he, in the most deli- 
cate manner, prevented her from dwelling 
on any paintul subject, by immediately 
entering into some general conversation, 
In the course of which he wrote a draft, 
which he folded up and presented to her, 
saving, “that was his subscription.” She 
did not, of course, look at the paper while 
she remained with him, which was some 
lime, as the pleasure of his discourse was 
too delightful to be soon relinquished; 
and, while he professed himselt highly 
interested in her future welfare, from mo- 
tives of delicacy, he refrained from taking 
any active part in promoting the subscrip- 
tion; for, as they were, both young, he 
feared, from the well-known censorious- 
ness of the world, he might rather injure 
than serve ber by so doing. On her leav- 
ing him, she inspected the paper, and 
found it to bea draft on his banker for 
hity pounds.’ 

This is but one of the many gene- 
rous acts which Lord Byron has done, 
both in his own country and since his 
volutrary exile from it, although he 


has never assumed the ostentatious cha- | 


racter of « philanthropist. 
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Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists. 
By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
(Continued from p. 324.) 


We resume our extracts from Mr. 
Washington Irving’sadmirable tales of 
Brace ridge Hall. 

‘LOVE CHARMS. 
‘——- Come, do not weep, my girl, 

Forget him, pretty pensiveness; there will 

Come others, every day, as good as he.’ 

Sra J. SUCKLING. 

‘The approach of a wedding in a family 
is always an event of great importance, but 
particularly so in a household like this, in 
aretired part of the country. Master Si- 
mon, who is a pervading spirit, and, 
through means of the butler and house- 
keeper, knows every thing that goes for- 
ward, tells me that the maid-servants are 
continually trying their fortunes, and that 
the servants’-hall has of late been quite a 
scene of incantation. 

‘Itis amusing to notice how the oddi- 
tiés of the head of a family flow down 
through all the branches. ‘The squire, in 
the indulgence of his love of every thing 
that smacks of old times, has held so many 
grave conversations with the parson at ta- 
ble, about popular superstitions and tradi- 
tional rites, that they have been carried 
from the parlour to the kitchen by the 
listening domestics, and, being appa- 
renuly sanctiosed by such high authority, 
the whole house has become infected by 
them. 

‘The servants are all versed in the com- 
mon modes of trying luck, and the charms 
to ensure constancy. ‘They read their for- 
tunes by drawing strokes in the ashes, or 
by repeating a form of words, and looking 
in a pail of water. St. Mark’s eve, [ am 
told, was a busy time with them ; being 
an appointed night for certain mystic ce- 
remonies. Several of them sowed hemp- 
seed to be reaped by their true lovers ; 
and they even ventured upon the solemn 
and fearful preparation of the dumb-cake. 
‘This must be done fasting, and in silence. 
‘The ingredients are handed down in tra- 
ditional form : ** An eggshell fullof salt, an 
eggshell full of malt, and an eggshell full 
ot barley-meal.”? When the cake is ready, 
it is put upon a pan over the fire, and the 
future husband will appear ; turn the cake, 
and retire; but if a word is spoken, or a 
fast is broken, during this awful! cere- 
mony, there is no knowing what horrible 
consequences would ensue! 

‘The experiments, in the present in- 
stance, cume to no result; they that sow- 
ed the hemp-seed forgot the magic rhyme 
that they were to pronounce, so the true 
lover never appeared ; and as to the dumb- 
cake, what between the awful stillness 
they had to keep, and the awfulness of 
the midnight hour, their hearts failed 
them when they had put the cake in the 
pan; so that, on the striking of the great 
house-clock in the servants’-hall, they 
were seized with 2 sudden panic, and ran 


ioutof the room, to which they did not 
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return until morning, when they found 
the mystic cake burnt to a cinder. 

‘The most_persevering at these Spells. - 
however, is Phoebe Wilkins, the house_ 
keeper’s niece. As she is a kind of privi- 
leged personage, and rather idle, she has 
more time to occupy herself with these 
matters. She has always had her heaq 
full of love and matrimony. She knows 
the dream-book by heart, and is quite an 
oracle among the little girls of the family 
who always come to her to interpret their 
dreams in the mornings. 

‘ During the present gaiety of the house, 
however, the poor girl has worn a face 
full of trouble; and, to use the house- 
keeper’s words, ‘* has fallen into a sad 
hystericky way lately.” It seems that 
she was born and brought up in the yil- 
lage, where her father was parish clerk, 
and she was an early playmate and sweet- 
heart of young Jack ‘libbets. Since she 
has come to live at the Hall, however, her 
head has been a little turned. Being very 
pretty and naturally genteel, she has been 
much noticed and indulged; and bein 
the housekeeper’s niece, she has held an 
equivocal station between a servant and a 
companion. She has learnt something of 
fashions and notions among the young la- 
dies, which have effected quite a meta- 
morphosis; insomuch that her finery at 
church on Sundays has given mortal of- 
fence to her former intimates in the vil- 
lage. ‘This has occasioned the misrepre- 
sentations which have awakened the im- 
placable family pride of Dame Tibbets. 
But what is worse, Phoebe, having a spice 
of coquetry in her disposition, showed it 
on one or two occasions to her lover, which 
produced a downright quarrel; and Jack, 
being very proud and fiery, has absolutely 
turned his back upon her for several suc- 
cessive Sundays. 

‘The poor girl is full of sorrow and re- 
pentance, and would fain make up with 
her lover; but he feels his security, and 
stands aloof. In this he is doubtless en- 
couraged by his mother, who is centi- 
nually reminding him what he owes to 
his family; for this same family pride 
seems doomed to be the eternal bane ct 
lovers. 

‘ As I hate to see a pretty face in trous 
ble, I have felt quite concerned for the 
luckless Phabe, ever since I heard her 
story. It is a sad thing to be thwarted in 
love at any time, but particularly so at 
this tender season of the year, when every 
living thing, even to the very butterfly, 1s 
sporting with its mate; and the green 
fields, and the budding groves, and the 
singing of the birds, and the sweet sinell 
of the flowers, are enough to turn the 
head of a love-sick girl. I am told that 
the coolness of young Ready-money lies 
very heavy at poor Phoebe’s heart. In- 
stead of singing about the house as ony 
ly, she goes about pale and sighing, an¢ 
is apt to break into tears when her com- 
panions are full of merriment. | 

‘Mrs. Hannah, the vesta! gentlewoman 
of my Lady Lillveraft, has hed loag talk» 
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and walks with Pheebe, up and down the 
gvenue, Of an evening ; and has endea- | one of his own beer barrels, and is apt to 


to squeeze some of her own ver- 

the other’s milky nature. She 

h contempt and abhorrence of 

the whole sex, and advises Phebe to de- 

gpise all the men as heartily as she does. 

But Phoebe’s loving temper 1s not to be 

curdled; she has no such thing as hatred 

or contempt for mankind in her whole 
composition. She has all the simple fond- 
ness of heart of poor, weak, loving wo- 
man; and her only thoughts at present 
are, how to conciliate and reclaim her way- 
ward swal. 
«The spells and love-charms, which 
are matters of sport to the other domestics, 
are serious concerns with this love-stricken 
damsel. She is continually trying her 
fortune in a variety of ways. I am told 
that she has absolutely fasted for six Wed- 
nesdays and three I'ridays successively, 
having understood that it was a sovereign 
charm to ensure being married to one’s 
liking within the year. She carriesabout, 
also, a lock of her sweetheart’s hair, and a 
rivand he once gave her, being a mode of 
producing constancy ina lover. Sheeven 
went so faras to try her fortune by the 
moon, which has always had much to do 
with lovers’ dreams and fancies. Tor this 
purpose she went out in the night of the 
full moon, knelt on a stone in the mea- 
dow, and repeated the old traditional 
rhyme :— 
‘« Aj] hail to thee, moon, all hail to thee ; 
1 pray thee, good moon, now show to me 
The youth who my future husband shall be,”’ 
‘When she came back to the house, 
she was faint and pale, and went immedi- 
ately tobed. The next morning she told 
the porter’s wife that she had seen some 
one close by the hedge in the meadow, 
which she was sure was young Tibbets ; 
atany rate, she had dreamt of him all 
night; both of which, the old dame as- 
sured her, were most happy signs. It has 
since turned out that the person in the 
ineadow was old Christy, the huntsman, 
who was walking his nightly rounds with 
the great stag-hound; so that Phabe’s 
faith in the charm is completely shaken.’ 
‘A VILLAGE POLITICIAN. 

“lam arogue if I do not think I was designed 
for the helm of state; I am so full of nimble 
Stratagems, that I should have ordered affairs, 
and carried it against the streain of a faction, 
with as much ease as a skipper would laver 
against the wind.” THE GOBLINS. 

__ Ln one of my visits to the village with 

Master Simon, he proposed that we should 

stop at the inn, which he wished to show 

me, as a specimen of a real country inn, 
the head quarters of village gossip. “I had 
remarked it before, in my perainbulations 
about the place. It has a deep old-fashi- 
oned porch, leading into a large hall, 
which serves for tap-room and travellers’- 
room ; having a wide fire-place, with high 
backed settles on each side, where the 
wise men of the village gossip over their 
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Jong winter evenings, Phe landlord is an] 


easy indolent fellow, shaped a little like 


stand gossiping at his door, with his wig 
on one side, <n his hands in his pockets, 
whilst his wife and daughter attend to cus- 
tomers. His wife, however, is fully com- 
petent to manage the establishment; and, 
indeed, from long habitude, rules over all 
the frequenters of the tap-room as com- 
pletely as if they were her dependants 
instead of her patrons. Not a veteran 
ale-bibber but pays homage to her, hav- 
ing, no doubt, been often in her arrears. 
[ have already hinted that she is on very 
good terms with Ready-money Jack. He 
was a sweetheart of hers in early life, and 
has always countenanced the tavern on 
her account. Indeed, he is quite the 
** cock of the walk” at the tap-room. 

‘ As we approached the inu, we heard 
some one talking with great volubility,and 
distinguishing the ominous words ‘‘taxes,”’ 
** poor’s rates,” and ‘agricultural dis- 
tress.” It proved to be a thin loquacious 
fellow, who had penned the landlord up 
in one corner of the porch, with his hands 
in his pockets as usual, listening with an 
air of the most vacant acquiescence. 

‘ The sight seemed to have a curious ef- 
fect on Master Simon, as he squeezed my 
arm, and altering his course, sheered wide 
of the porch, as though he had not any 
idea of entering. This evident evasion 
induced me to notice the orator more par- 
ticularly. He was meagre, but active in 
his make, with a long, pale, bilious face ; 
a black beard, so ill-shaven as to bloody 
his shirt-collar, a feverish eye, and a hat 
sharpened up at the sides, into a most 
pragmatical shape. He had a newspaper 
in his hand, and seemed to be commenting 
on its contents, tothe thorough conviction 
of mine host. 

‘ At sight of Master Simon the landlord 
was evidently a little flurried, and began 
to rub his hands, edge away from his cor- 
ner, and make several profound publican 
bows; while the orator took no other no- 
tice of my companion than to talk rather 
louder than before, and with, as I thought, 
something of an air of defiance. Master 
Simon, however, as I have before said, 
sheered off from the porch, and passed 
on, pressing my arm within his, and whis- 
pering as we got by, in a tone of awe and 
horror, ‘‘ That’s a radical! he reads Cob- 
beit !”’ 

‘ | endeavoured to geta more particular 


he seemed unwilling even to talk about 
him, answering only in general terms, 
that he was ‘ a cursed busy fellow, that 
had a confounded trick of talking, and 
was apt to bother one about the national 
debt, and such nonsense ;” from which I 
suspected that Master Simon had been 
rendered wary of him by some accidental 
encounter on the field of argument; for 
these radicals are continually roving about 
in quest of wordy warfare, und never so 
happy as when they can tilt a gentleman 
logician out of his saddle. 








‘On subsequent inquiry my suspicions 
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have been confirmed. I find the radicak 
has but recently found his way into the 
Hor gp where a threatens to commit fear- 
ful devastations with his doctrines, He 
has already made two or three complete 
converts, or new 1} ; has shaken. the. 
faith of several others; and has.grievously 
puzzled the brains of many of the oldest 
villagers, who had never thought about 
politics, or scarce any thing else, during 
their whole lives. 

‘He is lean and m from the con- 
stant restlessness of mind and body; wor- 
rying about with newspapers and ~pam- 
phlets in his pockets, which he is ready to 
pullout on all occasions. He has shocked 
several of the staunchest villagers by talk- 
ing lightly of the ’squire and his family, 
and hinting that it would be better the 
yark should be cut up into small farms and 
citchen-gardens, or feed good mutton in- 
stead of worthless deer. 

‘ He is a great thorn in the side of the 
’squire, who is sadly afraid that he will in- 
troduce politics into the village, and turn 
it into an unhappy thinking community. 
He is a still greater grievance to Master 
Simon, who has hitherto been able tosway 
the political opinions of the place, with- 
out much cost of learning or logic; but 
has been very much puzzled of late to 
weed out the doubts and heresies already 
sown by this champion of reform. In- 
deed, the latter has taken complete com- 
mand at the tap-room of the tavern, not so 
much because he has convinced, as be- 
cause he has out-talked all the old esta- 
blished oracles. ‘The apothecary, with all 
his philosophy, was as naught before him. 
He has convinced and canverted the land- 
lord at least a dozen times; who, how- 
ever, is liable to be convinced and con- 
verted the otber way by the next person 
with whom he talks. It is true the radi- 
cal has a violent antagonist in the landla- 
dv, who is vehemently loyal, and tho- 
roughly devoted to the king, Master Si- 
mon, and the squire. She now and then 
comes out upon the reformer with all the 
fierceness of a cat-o’-mouutain, and does 
not spare her own soft-headed husband, 
for listening to what she terms such ‘* low- 
lived politics.” What makes the good 
woman the more violent, is the perfect 
coolness with which the radical listens to 
her attacks, drawing his face up into a pro- 
voking supercilious smile; and, when she 
has talked herself out of breath, quietly 
asking her for a taste of her home-brewed. 

‘The only person that isin any way a 
match for this redoubtable politician is 
Ready-money Jack Tibbets, who main- 
tains his stand in the tap-room, in defiance 
of the radical and all his works. Jack is 
one of the most loyal men in the country, 
without being able to reason about the 
matter. He has that admirable quality 
for a tough arguer, also, that he never 
knows when he is beat. He has half a 
dozen old maxims, which he advances on 
all occasions, and though his antagonist 
may overturn them never so often, yet he 
always brings them anew to the field, 
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He is like the robber in Ariosto, who, 
though his head might be cut off half a 
hundred times, yet whipped it on his 
shoulders again in a twinkling, and re- 
turned as sound a man as ever to the 
charge. 

«Whatever does not square with Jack’s 
simple and obvious creed, he sets down 
for * French politics ;’’ for, notwithstand- 
ing the peace, he cannot be persuaded 
that the Feoneh are not still laying plots to 
ruin the nation, and to get hold of the 
Bank of England, The radical attempted 
to overwhelm him one day by a long pas- 
sage from a newspaper; but Jack neither 
reads nor believes in newspapers. In re- 
ply, he gave him one of the stanzas which 
he has by heart from his favourite, and, 
indeed, only author, old ‘Tusser, and which 
he calls his Golden Rules:— 

“Leave princes’ affairs undescanted on, 

And ‘tend to such doings as stand thee upon 5 
Fear God, and offend not the king nor his laws, 
And keep thyself out of the magistrate’s claws.”’ 

‘When Tibbets had pronounced this 
with great emphasis, he pulled out a well 
filled leathern purse, took out a handful 
of gold and silver, paid his score at the bar 
with great punctuality, returned his mo- 
ney, piece by piece, into his purse, his 
purse into his pocket, which he buttoned 
up; and then, giving his cudgel a stout 
thump upon the floor, and bidding the ra- 
dical ‘‘ good morning, sir !’’ with the tone 
of & man who conceives he has completely 
done for his antagonist, he walked with 
lion-like gravity out of the house. ‘Two 
or three of Jack’s admirers who were pre- 
sent, and had been afraid to take the field 
themselves, looked upon this as a perfect 
triumph, and winked at each other when 
the radical’s back was turned. ‘* Ay, ay!”’ 
said mine host, as svon as ¢he radical was 
out of hearing, “let old Jack alone; Vl 
warrant he'll give him his own !” ” 

Some of Mr. Irving’s sketches are 
much in the manner of the charac- 
ters of Theophrastus and the Micro- 
cosmographia of Bishop Earle ;* we 
shall conclude for the present with the 
sketch of the Gipsies :— 

*GIPSIES. 

«« What's that to absolute freedom ; such as 
the very beggars have; to feast and revel here 
to-day, and yonder to-morrow ; next day where 
they please; and so on still, the whole country 
or kingdom over. There's liberty! the birds 
of the air can take no more.”"—JoviaL CREw, 

‘Since the meeting with the gipsies, 
which I have related in a former paper, I 
have observed several of them haunting 
the purlieus of the hall, inspite of a posi- 
tive interdiction of the ’squire. ‘They are 
part of a gang that has long kept about 
this neighbourhood, tothe great annoy- 
ance of the farmers, whose poultry-yards 
often suffer from their nocturnal invasions. 

* The mention of this work reminds us of a 
hoax that has been played on some of the morn- 
ing and country newspapers, who have reprint- 
ed several of Bishop Earle’s characters, as co 
pied from an old Ms. just discovered, and ne 
ver before printed.—Enp. 


They are, however, in some measure, pa- 
tronised by the ’squire, who considers the 
race as belonging to the good old times ; 


to have abounded with good-for-nothing 
characters. 

‘This roving crew is called ‘ Star-light 
‘Tom’s Gang,”’ from the name of its chief- 
tain, a notorious poacher. I have heard 
repeatedly of the misdeeds of this ‘ mini- 
on of the moon;” for every midnight de- 
predation that takes place in farm, or fold, 
or farm-yard, is laid to his charge. Star- 
light Tom, in fact, answers to his name; 
he seems to walk in darkness, and, like a 
fox, to be traced in the morning by the 
mischief he has done. He reminds me of 
that fearful personage inthe nursery rhime: 

‘© Who goes round the house at night? 
None but bloody Tom! 
Who steals all the sheep at night ? 


> 


None but one by one! 


In short,.Star-light ‘Tom is the scape-goat 
of the neighbourhood, but so cunning and 
adroit, that there is no detecting him. Old 
Christy and the game-keeper have watch- 
ed many a night in hopes of entrapping 
him; and Christy often patrols the park 
with his dogs, for the purpose, but all in 
vain. It is said that the ’squire winks hard 
at his misdeeds, having an indulgent feel- 
ing towards the vagabond, because of his 
being very expert at all kinds of games, 
a great shot with the cross-bow, and the 
best morris-dancer In the country. 

‘The ’squire also suffers the gang to 
lurk unmolested about the skirts of his 


* 





estate, on condition that they do not come 





about the house. ‘The approaching wed- 
ding, however, has made a kind of satur- 
nalia at the hall, and has caused a suspen- 
sion of all sober rule. It has produced a 
great sensation throughout the female part 
of the household; not a housemaid but 
dreams of wedding favours, and has a hus- 
band running in her head. Such a time ts 
a harvest for the gipsies: there is a public 
footpath leading across one part of the 
park, by which they have free ingress, 
and they are continually hovering about 
the grounds, telling the servant girls’ for- 
tunes or getting smuggled in to the young 
ladies. 

‘J believe the Oxonian amuses himself 
very much by furnishing them with hints 
in private, and bewildering all the weak 


revelations. The general certainly was 
very much astonished by the communica- 
tions made to him the other evening by 
the gipsy girl: he kept a wary silence to- 
wards us on the subject, and affected to 
treat it lightly; but 1 have noticed that 
he has since redoubled his attentions to 
Lady Lillycraft and her dogs. 

‘I have seen also Phebe Wilkins, the 
housekeeper’s pretty and love-sick niece, 
holding a long conference with one of 
these old sybils behind a large tree in the 
avenue, and often looking round to see 
that she was not observed. I make no 








some favourable augury about the result 


brains in the house with their wonderful. 
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| gipsies. 





‘consulted on love-affairs than u 
which, to confess the private truth, seems 
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Ready. 
en more 


; On ar 
thing else. [ fear, however, that in the 


instance the response was not so favour. 
ble as usual, for I perceived poor Phoebe 
returning pensively towards the house- 
her head hanging down, her hat in he 
hand, and the riband trailing along the 
ground. 

‘ At another time, as I turned a corner 
of a terrace, at the bottom of the garden 
just by a clump of trees and a large stone 
urn, I came upon a bevy of the youn 
girls of the family, attended by this same 
Phebe Wilkins. I was at a loss to com. 
prehend the meaning of their blushin 
and giggling, and their apparent agitation, 
until | saw the red cloak of a gipsy va- 
nishing among the shrubbery. A few 
moments after [ caught sight of master Sj- 
mon and the Oxonian stealing along one 
of the walks of the garden, chuckling and 
laughing at their successful waggery; 
having evidently put the gipsy up to the 
thing, and instructed her what to say. 

‘ After all, there is something strangely 
pleasing in these tamperings with the fu- 
ture, even where we are convinced of the 
fallacy of the prediction. I[t is singular 
how willingly the mind will half deceive 
itself, and with what a degree of awe we 
will listen even to these babblers about 
futurity. For my part, I cannot feel an- 
gry with these .poor vagabonds, that seek 
to deceive us into bright hopes and ex- 
pectations. I have always been some- 
thing of a castle-builder, and have found 
my liveliest pleasures to arise from the il- 
lusions which fancy has cast over common- 
place realities. As I get on in life, [ 
tind it more difficult to deceive myself in 
this delightful manner; and I should be 
thankful to any prophet, however false, 
that would conjure the clouds which hang 
over futurity into palaces, and all its doubt- 
ful regions into fairy-Jand. 

‘The ’squire, who, as I have observed, 
has a private good will towards gipsies, 
has suffered considerable annoyance on 
their account. Not that they requite his 
indulgence with ingratitude, for they do 
not depredate very flagrantly on his estate, 
but because their pilferings and misdeeds 
occasion loud murmurs in the village. | 
can readily understand the old gentle- 
man’s humour on this point; I have @ 
ereat toleration for all kinds of vagrant 
sunshiny existence, and must confess 
take a pleasure in observing the ways of 
The English, who are accustom: 
ed to them from childhood, and often 
suffer from their petty depredations, cone 
sider them as mere nuisances: but I have 
been very much struck with their pecull- 
arities. I like to behold their clear olive 
complexions, their romantic black eyes: 
their raven locks, their lithe one , 
gures, and to hear them, In low Ss! wd 
tones, dealing forth magnificent prom 
of honours and estates, of world’s wea 


of her love-quarrel with young 
inoney, as oracles have always be 


doubt that she was endeavouring to get | and ladies’ love. 


‘Their mode of life, too, has something 
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“1 it very fanciful and picturesque. They but philosophical dissertation during 


are the tree denizens of nature, and main- | the whole of the second volume, we are 


independence, in spite of 
law and gospel, of county gao!s and coun- 
try magistrates. Itis curious to see this 
obstinate adherence to the wild unsettled 
habits of savage life transinitted from ge- 
neration to generation, and preserved in 
the midst of one of ‘he most cultivated, 
populous, and systematic countries In the 
world. ‘They are totally distinct from the 
busy thrifty people about them. ‘They 
seein to be, like the Indians of America, 
either above ‘or below the ordinary cares 
and anxieties of mankind. Heedless of 
power, of honours, of wealth, and indif- 
ferent to the fluctuations of the times, the 
rise or fall of grain, or stock, or empires, 
they seem to laugh at the toiling fretting 
world around them, and to live according 
to the philosophy of the old song :— 

“ Who would ambition shun, 

And loves to lie i’ the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither 5 

Here shali he see 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather.” 

‘In this way they wander from county 
to county; keeping about the purlicus of 
villages or in plenteous neighbourhoods, 
where there are fat farms andprich coun- 
try seats. ‘Their encampments are gene- 
rally made in some beautiful spot; either 
a green shady nook of a road, or on the 
border of a common, under a sheltering 
hedge ; or on the skirts of a fine spread- 
ing wood. ‘hey are always to be found 
lurking about fairs and races and rustic ga- 
therings, wherever there is pleasure and 
throng and idlenesss. “They are the ora- 
cles of milk-maids and simple serving 
girls; and sometimes have even the ho- 
nour of perusing the white hands of gep- 
tlemen’s daughters, when rambling about 
their fathers’ grounds. ‘They are the bane 
of good housewives and _ thrifty farmers, 
aid odious in the eyes of country justices ; 
but, like all other vagabond beings, they 
have something to commend them to the 
jancy. ‘Lhey are among the last traces, 
in these natter-of-fact days, of the motley 
population of former times; and are whim- 
sically associated in my mind with fairies 
and witches, Robin Good Fellow, Robin 
Hood, and the other fantastical personages 
of poetry.” 

( Le be concluded in our next.) 


tain a primitive 


The Life and Opinions of Sir Richard 
» Maltravers, an English Gentleman 
of the Seventeeth Century. 
(Concluded from p. 310.) 
We left Sir Richard {in No. 571) bu- 
sily engaged in the civil war; on its 
termination, he went abroad, where 
he remained during the remainder of 
his protectorate ; and, as there is no- 
thing very striking in his narrative, 
siuce he indulges in almost uothing 








compelled to take him on his own 
gvrounds. The author, in the course 
of his disquisitions, has some very 
sound reflections, and some smart hits 
on the political economists of the pre- 
sent day, whose theories he quaintly 
ridicules in a happy vein of raillery. 
He says, 

‘ Demonology was a very splendid fic- 
tion of the poets. ‘he notion of our dis- 
proportioned passions personified into an 
infernal spirit, first tempting and then 
tormenting us, is the dramatic personifica- 
tion of actual vices. Thus they first se- 
duce us, and then inflict the severest pu- 
nishments. These allegories, like all anci- 
ent fables, contain moral instruction :—for 
instruction, accompanied by mystery, hath 
always hada great effect upon mankind in 
the mass. 

‘ But your political projectors first, and 
then your mock philanthropists; your 
great breeders and congregators of men 
together—these are the infernal spirits, 
that are at work;—these first seduce, 
cause the fall, and then punish mankind. 

‘ Thus they collect great crowds toge- 
ther, into particular states and cities; con- 
sequently they encourage the greatest 
appetency to wealth;—luxury follows— 
vices and crimes are the result. Here, 
then, we see two or three dogs togethér, 
grumbling for thesame bone; the passions 
arising from selfishness are excited, and 
the fair enjoyment of the bounties of Pro- 
vidence are restricted. Prisons, gibbets, 
mad-houses, poor-houses, hospitals, con- 
venticles, gaming-houses, are erected and 
filled. Here all the vermin that infest 
civil society flock together: usurers, mock 
patriots, swindlers, libellers, scandal-mon- 
gers, spies, informers, parasites, fanatics, 
atheists, pick-pockets, and philanthropists 
—cum multis aliis. Were we have cor- 
ruption, knavery, chicanery, perjury, ly- 
ing, oppression, and cowardice. Here, 
then, the Devil is at work—the useful ally 
of Astrologers, or your teachers of morals, 
independent of throwing man into a good 
direction. Are not these astrologers, then, 
the ministers of the kingdom of darkness? 
They cement its alliance with the civil 
inagistrate. 

‘Thus it is a problem yet to be solved, 
whether a great capital be even advanta- 
geous, even in point of political power, to 
a state ; with regard to its moral and phy- 
sical happiness, its disadvantages are obvi- 
ous. Inthe first case, the question is to 
be decided in the negative, if the state is 
invaded, for the capital hath an interest of 
its own, independent of the people of the 
state at large, and of the government, 
founded upon its own peculiar habits: 
which are more gross, more selfish, more 
depraved, and more frivolous, than those 
of the country at large; because of the 
concentration of irregularly-got wealth, 
and idleness, inanity, a perpetual craving 
after novelty, to stir up the embers of de- 





sires: hence laxity, apathy, cowardice; 
for all the active passions having worn 
out by their constant abuse, extraordinary 
excitations are required, to chase away 
the tediousness of existence. No morak 
instruction can contravene their dire ef- 
fects ; all the powers of preachers will not 
availagainst the physical direction of man, 
because it will not be a sufficient cause to 
counteract certain effects: therefore we 
may conclude that great capitals are alike 
destructive of the morals and the happiness 
of states; their destruction or their de- 
cay should fill us with joy, instead of re- 
gret. ‘The inequality of the condition of 
the human species is more marked in great 
capitals; hence more woeful wretched- 
ness; hence beings born and bred up more 
digraced and disfigured by nature; hence 
insolence and oppression on the one hand, 
and discontent and insubordination on the 
other. 

* We cannot dwell too much upon this 
subject; we cannot hail with too much 
joy or gratification every contingency that 
diminishes the extent of capitals, and cir 
cumscribes their demoralizingcircle ; pew- 
erful as are the effects upon states of the 
aflluence of vast numbers congregated ia 
capitals, the moral tendency is such as to 
degrade and dishonour, as I have said, 
human nature even in the person, form, 
and features of man.’ : 


The next quotation would seem to 
have a reference to Mr. Owen's paral- 
lelogram scheme for creating a poli- 
tical millenium :— 

‘ I have ever maintained, that the pure, 
unadulterated, natural affections are the 
primary exemplifications of virtue ; every 
institution in a state, therefore, that dis- 
turbs, impedes, or changes. the original 
patriarchal compact or family gevern- 
inentthereof, that steps in between the 
parent and the child, whilst the brood is 
young, are so many violations of the natu- 
ral atlections. I will not hear of the edu- 
cation of children being ameliorated by 
being taken out of the hands of their pa~ 
rents; | mean here not in schools subject 
to the parents’ will, but institutions inde- 
pendent of their will; or that a little sorry 
reading or writing, taught them in a mea- 
gre sort of instruction, is any Compensa- 
tion. Liberty is not in the mouth—it is. 
in the breast; the guardian of liberty is 
not in the tongue—but in the hands. But 
men are now made polite, and then en- 
slaved ; this isa part of the vile system— 
little miserable compensation, in paltry 
education, for the waste of their substance 
and the loss of their liberty ! 

‘ | have said before, and it is no new 
observation, that families are the epitomes 
of states: hence I love primageniture ; 
hence | detest a multiplication of laws, 
and ailschemes of visionary improvement of 
philanthropic writers and legislatures, whose 
vanity and tyranny prompt them eternally. 
to be dealing out their numerous amelio- 
rations ; these false patriots and besatied 
good willers to mankind never regoliect, 
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that every new law is a link in the chain 
of servitude ; and I rigorously acknow- 
ledge servitude only to be the first cause 
of causes, and that only because sound 
reason bids me submit. I loathe those 
coxcombical praters, who,in divinity, and 
law and politics, tell us of the high pre- 
rogativesof being fashioned afterthe mode 
their crude and undigested and flatulent 
schemes would ordain. 

‘If you would makea people cowardly 
and selfish and base, run headlong into 
the philanthropic legislation ; spare their 
lives at the expense of the public virtue. 
But we rush into futurity, and do God's 
work, and talk of saving a soul alive. A 
thief is a thief: then Jet him hang. Away 
with fanaticism or hypocrisy ; away with 
the kingdom of darkness, which suggests 
penitentiaries, and so many years of man- 
acled slavery—all to save a contemptible 
life; all tofeed fanaticism and hypocrisy ; 


_ all to serve those who fructify and gather 


arich harvest from the kingdom of dark- 
ness. Simple dogmas of religion, the ri- 
gid unity of the Deity; no postulates, no 
conventions with the Divinity; absolute 
and immutable decrees and stern morality 
is the most fortunate direction in which 
we can throw a nation; it destroys selfish- 
ness, which is the parent of vice; and I 
had rather see among a people a sprinkling 
of crimes, than a community of vices: for 
the dignity of human nature is not injured 
by the one, whilst it is suppressed by the 
other. Nay, the crime ol teens, or ra- 
ther the crime which revenge suggests, 
may have its origin in the most exalted 
sentiments of its virtue. How beautiful 
hath our great English philosopher, Bacon, 
defined revenge, in calling it ‘* wild jus- 
tice !’’ itis that noble wild justice, which 
calls servile civilized mock justice back 
into its right beat. Justice, too refined, 
ceases to be justice—it becomes sophistry. 
Hence the delay of civil suits constitutes 
the height of injustice; it becomes mon- 
strous tyranny, if the association of advo- 
cates thrive or fatten by such delay. Civil 
suits are, therefore, todeclare just propor- 
tions between man and man: but how 
oft do they exhibit only the flowery meads 
for the law profession to fatten upon—to 
them a garland of flowers, to us a bed of 
thorns. Spiders! your genus have an 
affinity to the human race.’ 

And again, 

‘ By the sacred doctrine of primogeni- 
ture, though individuals perish, the family 
subsists, and may resist the decay of a 
thousand years. [ call it doctrine, be- 
cause it is more than a law; nay, the law 
seeketh after the destruction of our pro- 
perty: but that proud excitement of con- 
tinuing our race prompts us to undergo 
et of even penury and mortification, to 
seep it entire, in order that our race may 
run on through the stream of time. ‘The 
consolidation of families is the basis where- 
on are erected the pillars of public liberty 
—pull them down, and the weight of the 
crown crusheth the elasticity of the people 
at large; the stay and prop of their free- 
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dom being removed, their own shoulders 
are not strong enough to resist its all-pow- 
erful pressure. It is the pillars, then, of a 
congregated aristocracy that must support, 
aye, and ward off the weight of a ponder- 
ous kingly crown. Then are the people 
left to the exertion of their activity ; then 
we see them come into play; their pre- 
sence is to animate, to stimulate, to ex- 
cite. The flux and reflux of the tide of 
popular exertion keepeth the little world 
ofacivil polity in vigour and in health. 
hence your philanthropic system of legis- 
lation, blending and mixing families too 
much inte one system, destroyeth their 
original force, because it weakeneth their 
natural affections. Hence, whilst such a 
reform hath the appearance of aiding the 
civil liberty of the community, it plucks 
up the roots of political liberty, which 
may be defined to be the ready and effi- 
cient exertion of the energy of the body 
politic. Enemy to this artful reform, I 
adore public liberty "’ 

In conclusion, we may observe, that 
Sir Richard Maltravers's Life and Opi- 
bions are well worthy of attention, and 
that we recommend them accordingly. 











SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Wednesday, this Society held 
the annual meeting for the distribu- 
tion of prizes and rewards, in Drury- 
lane Theatre, of which Mr. Elliston 
allowed the use for the occasion. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
the president of the society, was in the 
chair, which was placed in the centre 
of the stage. On each side were erect- 
ed platforms for the successful candi- 
dates; and the boxes, pit, and gallery 
were appropriated to spectators, who 
filled every part. 

Mr. Arthur Aikin, the secretary, 
commenced the business of the day by 
reading an address on the rise, progress, 
and intentions of the society, in which 
he complimented many of the success 
ful candidates for the science and utility 
of their performances. His Royal 
Highness then distributed the prizes, 
noticing more particularly those which 
presented the strongest claim to atten- 
tion, and congratulating the meeting 
on the progress of British art, and on 
the advantages the Society of Arts was 
to the public, to whose liberal support 
it was entitled. The following is a 
correct list of the prizes distributed on 
this occasion ;— 

IN AGRICULTURE & RURAL ECONOMY. 


Messrs. Cowley and Staines, Winslow, Bucks, 
for drawing turnips in November, 1821, and 
preserving same in a sound state, fit for feeding 
cattle, t#end of April, 1822—large gold medal. 
And for cultivating four acres of the white pop- 
py (pap iver sommiteram) and extracting trom 





=—=—=—, 
it 60lbs. of solid opium, equal to the 
key—gold Ceres medal. best Tur. 

J. Peart, Esq., Settle, Yorkshire, for reclaim. 
ing 56 acres of waste moor land—large gold 
medal. 

Mr. A. Biddle, Playford, Ipswich, for a hay 
borer—large silver medal. 


IN POLITE ARTS.—Original Oil Paintings. 

Mr. Ss. Platt, 33, Keppel-st., for Original oil 
painting of fruit—gold Isis medal. 

Mr. R. Turner, 46, High-st » Wapping, for 
original portrait in oil—silver Isis medal. 

Miss E. A. Drummond, 14, Church-st., Soho, 
original portrait in oil—gold Isis medal. 

Mr. E. Fancourt, 31, Hoxton-square, for ori- 
ginal portrait in oil—large silver medal. 

Mr. Fred. W. Watts, High-st., Hampstead, 
for original landscape from nature, in oi]l—sjj. 
ver Isis medal. 

Miss Joanna Smith, 22, Carmarthen-st., for 
original landscape in oil—large silver medal. 

Miss 8S. Matilda Arnald, 2, Weston-st., Pen. 
tonville, for an original painting of flowers in 
oil—large silver medal. 

Mr. T. Gwennap, 9, Amelia-place, Brompton, 
for original painting of fruit in oil—gold Isis 
medal. 

Mr. M. H. Holmes, 8, Norfolk st., original 
composition in oil of still life—silver palette. 

Mr. H. B. Zeigler, 40, Brewer-st., for original 
landscape in oil—large gold medal. 

Mr. Fred. W. Watts, High-st., Hampstead, 
for original Jandscape composition in oil—gold 
Isis medal. 

Miss Caroline Hanning Evatt, East-hill, 
Wandsworth; for original portrait in oilessilver 
Isis medal. : 

Mr. H. W. Watts, 3, Bury-st., Bloomsbury, 
for original composition of figures in oil—silver 
Isis medal. 

Copies in Oil. 

Mr. Ed. Knight, Covent-garden Chambers, 
for a landscape in oil, a copy—large silver med. 

Miss Emma Davies, 14, Surrey-sq., for a 
copy in oil of an historical figure—large silver 
medal. 

Mr. J. Knight, Covent-garden Chambers, for 
acopy in oil of an historical figure—large sil- 
ver medal. 

Mr. S. Drummond, 14, Church-st., Soho, for 
a copy in oil of an historical picture—silver 
Isis medal. 

Mr. P. Corbett, 482, Strand, for a copy in oil 
of an historical figure—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. J. Bridges, 43, Wardour-st., Soho, for 4 
copy in oil of a portrait—large silver medal 
with a gold rim. 

Mr. P. Simpson, 10, Carlisle-st., Soho, for a 
copy in oil of a portrait—silver Isis medal with 
a gold rim. 

Original Paintings in Water Colours. 

Miss 8. Hefer, Carlisle-place, Lambeth, fot 
an original painting of flowers in water cctour 
—silver palette. of 

Miss S. Eliz. Bowley, 7, Sebbon’s-buildings, 
Islington, for an original painting of flowers 1 
water colours—silver [sis medal. shies 

Miss M. Heape, Coventry, for an origma 
composition of figures in water colours—laige 
silver medal. sotesit 

Miss L. A. Shaw, Plymouth, for an pn 
painting of flowers in water colours—large s+ 
ver medal. .F 

Mr. R. Hudson, 85, Cheapside, for an Ong' 
nal historical composition in water colours— 
large silver medal. 

Copies in Water Colours. 

Mr. J. H. Farrer, 27, Euston-st , for a CoP® 
tintin ater colours silver (as DIET 
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Original Drawings in Ink, Pencil, Chalk, &c. 
Mr. J. F. Taylor, 17, Baker-st., for original 
sncil drawing of a landscape—silver palette. 
Mr. G. Nicholson, Liverpool, for original 

drawing in pen and ink of a landscape—silver 

Jsis medal. : 

Copies in Ink, Pencil, Chalk, &c. 

Mr. J. Flaxman Denman, 39, Newgate-st., 
for copy in Indian ink of figures—silver palette. 

Mr. R. H. Horne, St. James’s-place, Hamp- 
stead-road, fur copy in Indian ink of a print— 
silver palette. 

Miss Jane Simpson, 8, Harpur-st., for copy 
in chalk of a head—silver palette. 

Miss Palin, 76, Holborn-bridge, for copy in 
chalk of a head—silver palette. 

Miss Ann Smith, Judd-place West, for copy 
in chalk of a head—silver palette. 

Miss Sarah Sophia Seabrook, 73, Hatton-gar- 
den, for copy in chalk of a head—silver palette. 

Miss Eliz. H. Peacocke, Putney-house, Put- 
ney, for copy in chalk of a holy family—silver 
{sis medal. 

Miss Richardson, Piazza, Covent-garden, for 
copy in chalk of a figure—silver palette. 

Miss E. Clarke, 6, Cadogan-terrace, Sloane- 
street, for copy in chalk of a Madona and Child 
—silver Isis medal. 

Miss M. Birch, Warwick, for a copy in In- 
dian ink of figures—silver palette. 

Mr. T. D. White, 14, Brownlow-st., for copy 
in chalk of a head—silver palette. 

_ Mr. Jos. Phelps, 27, St. Martin’s-lane, Can- 
non-st., for a copy in pen and ink of a head— 
silver Isis medal. 

Miss J. Turner, Warren-st., for a copy in 
pencil of a landseape—silver palette. 


Copies in Outline. 

Mr. E. Williams, Ambroseden, near Bicester, 
for outline drawing of a figure—silver Isis med. 

Mr. T. Fairland, 4, Princes-st., Lambeth, for 
outline drawing of a figure—silver palette. 

Miniatures. 

Miss Smith, 16, Weston-st., Somers-town, 
for original miniature—silver Isis medal; and 
for a copy of a miniature—large silver medal. 


Drawings from Statues and Busts. 

Mr. W.Gill, 12, Devereux-ct., Strand, for a 
drawing in chalk from a bust—silver Isis med. 

Mr. J. Padgett, 2, Bury-st., St. James’s, for a 
drawing in chalk from a bust—silver palette. 

Mr. L. Macartan, 18, Hill-st., for a drawing 
in chalk of the Farnese Hercules—silver Isis 
medal, 

Mr.G. Presbury, 41, John-st., Fitzroy-sq., for 
a drawing in chalk of the boxers—large silver 
medal. 

Mr. J. Middleton, Manor-pl., Walworth, for 
imanatomical drawing from a cast—large sil- 
ver medal. 

Mr. W. Fairland, 4, Princes-st., Lambeth, for 
an anatomical diawing from a cast—silver Isis 
medal. 

Mr. T. Fairland, 4, Princes-st., Lambeth, for 
a drawing iu chalk of a horse’s head, from the 
Elgin marblessilver Isis medal. 

_ Mr. F. Hayward, 5. Newman-st,, for a draw- 
ing in chalk of a horse's head, from the Elgin 
marbles—silver palette. 

Models tn Plaster. 

Mr. J. Preece, 6, Upper Mary-la-bonne-st., 
for a copy of a group—-silver Isis medal. 

Mr. W. Theed, 75, Dean-st., Soho, for copy 
of a single figure—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. J. Legrew, 7, Palace-st., Pimlico, for 
<opy of a single figure—silver palette. 

Mr. T. Smith, 57, Upper Norton-st., for origi- 
nal group of two figures, GEdipus and Anti- 
Sone—large silver medal. 
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Mr. J. Wood, 3, High-st. Whitechapel, for 
original group of three figures, Adam and Eve 
lamenting over the body af Abel—gold Isis med. 

Mr.C. Smith, 27, Norton-st., Fitzroy-sq , for 
original group of more than three figures, the 
fight for the body of Patroclus—large gold med. 


Architecture. 

Mr. J. B. Bunning, 11, Bernard-st., for a 
drawing of Bow Church from actual measure- 
inent—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. C. Purser, 10, Lawrence Pountney-lane, 
for a drawing of St. Martin’s Church, from ac- 
tual measurement—large silver medal. 

Mr. T. Plowman, Oxford, for an original de- 
sign in Gothic architecture—large silver medal. 

Mr. C. Papendiek, Kew-green, for an original 
design for a Court of Justice—large silver med. 

Mr: E. Taylor, 5, Salisbury-st., Strand, for 
an original design for a Court of Justice—gold 
medallion. 


Engravings. 
Miss M. Radclyffe, Birmingham, for an etch- 
ing of a landscape—silver Isis medal. 
Mr. T. F. Ranson, 31, Judd-pl. west, for a 
finished historical engraving—gold Isis medal. 
Mr. T. Lupton, 7, Leigh-st., Burton-cres., for 
portrait in mezzotinto on softsteel—gd. Isis med. 
Needlework. 
Mrs. Nicholson, Liverpool, for a copy of an 
historical picture-—gold Isis medal. 
Medal Dies. 
Mr. B. Faulkener, Birmingham, for a medal 
die, a portrait—large silver medal. 


IN MANUFACTURES. 

Mr. E. Richards, Bethnal-green, for improve- 
ment in the silk-weavers’ draw-boy—twenty 
guineas. 

Mr. J. Hughes, Patience-st., Bethnal-green, 
for improvement in the silk-weavers’s draw- 
boy—ftive guineas. 

Mr, J. ‘Thompson, jun., Coventry, for im- 
provement in the silk ribbon loom—gold Vul- 
can medal and fifty guineas. 

Mr. Stephen Marshall, Merton-bridge, Surrey, 
for improved blocks for calico-printers—fifteen 
guineas. 

Mr. J. Parry, Little Mitchell-st., Bartholo- 
mew-sq., for the manufacture of plat from Leg- 
horn straw—large silver medal. 

Mrs. Wells, Connecticut, United States, for 
a new material for fine plat, in imitation of 
Leghorn—large silver medal and twenty gs. 

Mr. T. Starkey, Huddersfield, for fine broad 
cloth made entirely of wool from New South 
Wales—gold Isis medal. 

IN CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

Mr. H. W. Reveley, 33, King-st., West, Bry- 
anstone-sq., for his communication respecting 
the nature and preparation of the stones used 
in Tuscany, for grinding fine flour—large silver 
medal. 

J. Meigh, Esq.,Shelton, Staffordshire, for the 
discovery of a glaze for vessels of common red 
earthenware, not prejudicial to the health of 
those who make use of them—large gold medal. 


IN MECHANICS. 

Mr.G. Holditch, Lynn Regis, for a life-beacon 
—large silver medal and ten gs. 

Mr. J. Millikin, 301, Strand, for an improved 
bistoury—large silver medal. 

Lieut. R. P. Littlewort, R. N., for an improv- 
ed ship’s compass—large silver medal. 

Mr. J. Watson, Western Exchange, for a sys- 
tem of musical notation, for the use of the 
blind—silver Vulean medal. 

Mr. C. Goodwin, London-wall, for an im- 
proved bridle-bit—large silver medal. 

Mr. R. Thom, Rothesay-mills, near Glasgow, 
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for a hydraulic apparatus for regu the 
supply of water to mil silver , 

H.Gordon, Esq , Capt. R.N., 6, Ranelagh-st., 
Pimlico, for a life boat—silver Vulcan medal. 

Mr. R. Pering, Royal Dock-yd, Plymouth, 
for a wrought iron carriage for ships’ guns—sil- 
ver Vulcan medal. : 

Mr. C. A, Busby, Strand, for a hydraulic or- 
rery—gold Vulcan medal. 

Mr. A. Ainger, Everett-st., for a general cor- 
rectional scale for temperature for hydrometers 
—gold Vulcan medal. 

Mr. W. Wynn, Dean-st., Soho, for an im- 
proved hammer for turret clocks—twenty gs. 

Mr. Ez. Baker, Whitechapel-rd., for an im- 
proved mainspring for fire arms—silver medal. 

Mr. W. Hookey, Royal Dock-yd,, Woolwich, 
for a coffer for repairing ships afloat—large sil- 
ver medal. 

Mr. Hall, Glasgow, for self-acting apparatus 
for supplying steam boilers with water—ten gs. 

Mr. A. Sheffield, for a magnetic guard for 
persons employed in dry grinding—gold Isismed. 

Mr. E. Wigzell, 10, New Milman-st, for an 
instrument for marking a ship’s place on a 
chart—large silver medal. 

Mr. S. Bowler, 34, Uxbridge-st., Newington- 
causeway, for a rat trap—five guineas. 

Mr. W. Bailey, 272, High Holborn, for an 
improved method of opening and shutting the 
windows of churches and other public build- 
ings—silver Vulcan medal. 

Mr. G. Savage, St. James’s-st., Clerkenwell, 
for a detached escapement—large silver medal, 


IN COLONIES AND TRADE. 

J. M‘Arthur, Esq , New South Wales, for im- 
porting 15,130lbs. of fine wool, the produce of 
his own flock in New South Wales—large gold 
medal; and for importing certain quantities of 
wool, equal to the fine electoral Saxon wool, 
the produce of his own flock in New South 
Wales—large gold medal. 

J. Raine, Esq., for opening a market for the 
wool raised in the settlement of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and for his exertions in improving the 
quality of the same—silver Ceres medal; and 
for importing 400 tuns of sea-elephant oil, pro- 
cured within the limits of the colony of New 
South Wales—large silver medal. 


Original Poetrp. 
A KISS. 

WHEN gazing on sweet Celia’s face, 
With arms encircled round her waist, 

Being anxious for a kiss ; 
What pleasurable hours are these, 
Inhaling the Arabian breeze, 

The soft seraphic bliss. 
The soothing charms glide to my heart, 
And tender ecstacies impart, 

When I'm allow’d that bliss, 
To paradise I think I’ve stray’d, 
Enraptured with my blooming maid, 

There to receive a kiss. 
Come, tell me, O ye powers above, 
Ye soldiers of the darts of love, 

How joy comes with a kiss’ 
Do seraphs touch the tender part, 
Which acts congenial on the heart, 

And warms with sacred bliss’ 
Or do the little urchin’s wiles, 
Alluring, warm with cheering smiles, 

And fire us with tbe bliss, 
That animates the anxious breast, 
When love is in his downy nest, 

Inciting us to kiss? 

Ros, Davison . 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 
Arr, —‘ THE TROUBADOUR. 

Ir has been said, that woman's love, 

At best, is but a flick’ring flame ; 
And those who most among them move, 

With fronts unbiushing, own the same, 
All this, while health glows in each vein, 

Like truth from careless lips may fall ; 
But let them know an hour of pain, 

And la! for woman's aid they call: 


She faithful tends the aching head; 
She wipes away the scalding tear ; 
Her presence makes the humblest shed 
A palace to the heart appear. 
Most valued in affliction’s hour, 
E’er ready fondness still to prove, 
On earth there dwells no stronger power 
Than ’s center'd in a woman’s love. 
SAM SPRITSAIL. 
DPAIEPLODP LEP LL OP EEL P LLL OL PLEO LOLLEEELELEL LAE 
PARODY. 
John in Kitchen Qaariers. 
* Good bye, good bye,’ —ah! cruel Nan, 
And must I leave the dripping pan ° 
Oh! bid me take but one sop more, 
And I’ll repeat it, times a score ; 
And when the pan shall be quite dry, 
You'll find me crying still ‘good bye !” 
Again * good bye,’ my Nanny cry, 
Then whisper, ‘stop and have some pie ;’ 
‘And I will stop, and, for an hour, 
Feast on your well-baked apple-fiour ; 
3° eat and kiss, for both are sweet, 
And say ‘ good bye,’ Nan, as I eat. 
* Good bye’ you il murmur with a groan, 
And say you must be left alone ; 
And I will vow I’ve had enough,— 
~- Then kiss, and take another puff ; 
Till Maam shall for her dinner cry,— 
Oh! then my Nan, my cook, ‘ good bye ! 
L. 
MY CHILD. 
Hart thou first best gift of Heaven, 
Tis surely true that thou wert given 
To smooth life’s path and make it even, 
My child! 
For to thy sweet endearing ways 
My fond affection always strays ; 
I’m ever speaking in thy praise, 
My child! 
Thy lisping tongue and pretty smile 
So well the dreary hours beguile, 
Oh may no vice thy soul defile, 
My child! 
What joy is mine, at eve to sce 
Thee placed upon thy mother’s knee! 
Praying to Him who comforts thee, 
My child! 
And then thine open full blue eye 
So fixed, it proves sincerity ; 
Ob may’st thou pray in fervency, 
My child! 
Thy liftle hands, so closely prest, 
Thy tongue articulates its best, 
Such prayers ensure etcrnal rest, 
My child! 
Be mine the task on thee t’ impress 
The surest road to happiness, 
So may’st thou knovy eternai bliss, 
My child! 
And as thy tender years increase, 
May vicious habits ne’er decrease 
‘Fhy ripening scenes of earthly peace, 
My child! 
May duty guide thee on the right, 
Do virtue’s acts with all thy might, 
And banish evil from thy sight, 
My chile 


a. 





So may’st thou, at thy journey’s end, 
Be styled ‘thy fellow-creature’s friend,’ 
And may God’s blessing then attend 
My child! 
S. K. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
No. Il. 

¢ Anon—Anon, Sir. —SHAKSPEARE, Henry IV. 

I shall, in the present paper, confine 
myself to the departments of portrait 
and landscape, as well as to the supe- 
rior spectinens in each of those depart. 
ments.—The usual answer to the ques- 
tion, * How do you like the Exhibition, 
this year?’ seems to be ¢ Very well; 


portraits.’ And yet portrait painting 
is surely entitled to the second place 
in the various technical distributions 
of the art :—for, if weallow precedence 
to the historic composition,—what 
other branch may arrogate to itself a 
claim above that we are now Consider- 
inv. The delineation of landscape ts 
sometimes elevated to this distinction, 
—yet this is certainly irrational,—for 
how can this, a lower species of por- 
traiture, the portraiture of trees, and 
ruins, and mountains, and rivers, bind 
a superior tye upon our intellect to 
that which links us to the embodying 
by art of the human fornr divine. — Is 
a woman in her beauty, a less lovely 
object than the inanimate cheerfulness 
of spriung?) Are the appearances of in- 
tellectual physiognomy less rich or less 
diversified than .the thousand hues of 
the autumn? Or where is the merely 
lifeless scenery, which may cope with 
the sublimity of mental grandeur, as 
depicted in the countenance, which it- 
self has moulded into its suitable and 
fitting dwelling-place? I do not 
speak of the numberless layings-on 
of colour upon canvass, which are 
yearly admitted into the Catalogues 
of the Academy under the name 
of portraits,—but which ought to be 
refused a place according to the rules, 
as being ‘mere transcripts of the ob- 


jects of natural history,’ (Buffon’s first 


volume). I do not speak of those per- 
formances where the woollen coat and 
corporation face are finished up to an 
equal degree of life; where, such is the 
skill of the artist, you might actually 
imagine the picture would speak to 
you, if there were upon the face the 
soul to prompt the canvass to such an 
effort; where the chair seems to 
stretch forth its arms in muhogony, 
impatient for the honour they are to 





clasp, and the cushion to heave in 


but, you know, it is as usual half 


oss 
—— 
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crimson, blushing at the honour ; 
tains ; and where, ina word,— 
* All, save the spirit of man, is divine.’ 
[ speak not of such artists, nor of the; 
works; but [ speak of portraits like 
those of Rubens, and Velasquez, 
and Vandyke ; such as can be paral. 
lelled in our day, only, perha 


t Sus. 


4 ps, by 
Lawrence, and Shee,- and Beechey ; 
three names, however, which ioe 


an honour sufficient to one age, and 
which we may justly be proud ours 
has to boast. It is to portraits such as 
these we may fairly allot precedence 
of any delineation of external and 
soulless scenery; all ethers which are 
complimented by the name, however 
correct their drawiag, and however just 
their shadowing, and however pure and 
finished their colouring, may well be 
classed in the lowest scale ofart, ifin any 
atall, beneath the drawing of a piece of 
sea-weed or the imitation of a shell.— 
But, to proceed to busiuess: Sir Thomas 
Lawrence has acquitted himself splen- 
didly this year ; he has given us his full 
compliment of eight, and not one of 
them is unworthy—eveu of him. Sir 
W. Beechey gives us tive, but these, 
with the exception of liis § Sir A. Coch- 
raue,’ No. 95, and * the Duchess of 
Kent,’ No. 66, are far inferior to what 
we might have expected frou his pen- 
cil, We have a more extensive treat 
from Martin Shee; all of them good; 
some in his very best style, but the 
rest strangely disfigured by his flesh- 
carnations. Sir VY. Lawrence’s_por- 
trait of * Count Woronzow,’ No. 35, 
is perhaps peerless amoug the many 
fine pictures in the rooms; that of the 
‘Countess of Blessinton,’ No. 80, 
every body will see, for every one has 
heard of it; and that of ¢ Mrs, Little- 
tou,’ No. 67, every body must see, to 
no one can pass it by: ¢ Little Red- 
riding-hood,’ by the same great artist, 
pleads hard for notice ; sue pleads, she 
demands, she claims to be praised ; 
but if an entrance is once made ito 
lauding this exquisite combination ol 
character, taste, and skill, ,it seems 
rather problematical, whether I may 
not actually be blockaded, and ren- 
dered incapable of a timely retreat. 

Of Clint’s clever theatrical portraits, 
we have rather too few this years— 
while, what we have are not such as 
bid us throw aside regret. —The * Beene 
from the Beggar's Opera,’ No. 2 a 
bears the impress of his most earnest 
study ;—the likenesses are admirable, 
particularly that of Mrs. Davenport, 
while thé whole is replete with anims- 
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 SUS- able specimen of the artist’s peculiar | deficient in the aérial perspective. with all that warmth of affection which 
cenius.—* Jos. Hume, Esq. M. P.’ | Nasmyth’s * Waterfall in Glen Shirah,’ | the British people manifest to their 
. No. 132, by J. Graham, and the | No. 310, is worthy of his excellence. sovereign whenever he appears 1m pub- 
their ‘portrait of a lady,’ No. 216, by E.D. | Callcott has but one picture, butit is lic. | Phe opera was Jl Barbiere de 
like Leahy, are exceedingly clever; the | in itself an host ; the title is (I fear in- Seviglia, in which Sigoora Cinti, from 
ez, shadows in both are well thrown in and | capable of curtailment) ‘ Smugglers the Italian opera of Paris, made her 
aral. easily connected, and the lights effec- | alarmed by an unexpected change first appearance in this country. This 
» by tively and naturally concentered. Each| from hazy weather, while landing lady’s voice is more remarkable for its 
hey ; of these painters seems ina clear road their cargo,’ No. 171: the fine de- | sweetness than its force ; but’its natu- 
are to improvement and to distinction, | sign, the unaffected, yet elaborately | ral melody and expression appear to 
and Two views in Devonshire, ‘ Clonelly,’ | natural execution of this subject, is have had the advantage of excellent 
Dur’s No. 60, and ‘ Buckland on the Moor, | indescribable in any language, and cultivation. His Majesty seemed much 
h as with woodcutters,’ No. 39, by Collins, | most of all in that of art; never was | gratilied with the whole of the perform- 
ence are admirable: the latter conspicuous- | any accident of nature more magically | ance. 
and | Jy so, and its chiaroscuro as fine as any | caught than the scattering half-veil At Covent GARDEN, Macready has 
are | thing can be below the scale of perfec- | of mist, through which the grandeur played Othello for his own benefit with 
ever tion. La Porte’s ¢‘ Valley of Lantie-| and rough sublimity of the prominent | great success ; he is second only to 
Just brun,’ No. 518, in his usual romantic | crags appears softened into an appear- Kean in this the most finished of all his 
and aud effective style, is particularly de-| ance of delicacy—like Misery slum- performances. eee il 
| be serving of notice, Arnold exhibits, this | bering in the arms of Hope. The full At Drury Lang, Fitzwilliam has 
any year, three pieces, of which the best is | transparency of the deeper tide, insen- had Dibdin’s Heart of Mid Lothian for 
e of the ‘Cathedral at Rheims,’ No. 376; sibly mellowed down into the humid his benefit, played with much of the 
l— his ‘ View of Paris,’ No. 358, is very | reflection of the higher sands, through original cast which rendered it so un- 
Mas fine; and his * Landscape,’ No. 149, | all the various degrees of moisture, is precedently popular at the Surrey. 
len- would be a grand composition, were | another happy effort in the execution! The comic opera of Abroad and at 
full not the unfortunate subject of Atalanta | of this beautiful work : but it must be Home was revived very successfully on 
e of and Meleager introduced. T. Da-]|seen.— Hofland’s ‘ Acquapendente,’ Tuesday evening, and combined the 
Sir niell’s * Indian Scenes,’ 154, 190, | No. 394, is in the same predicament. principal talent of the house ; Mr. 
ese, though fine, are not so sublime as the | Some pieces of W. Delamotte’s, in the Braham and Miss Povey sung delight- 
ch- usual efforts of his pencil: the sweet- | Antique Academy, Nos, 453 and 461, | fully; the more comic parts were ad 
; of ness and harmony of colour are, as | are well worked out with his forcible mirably sustained by Mrs. Harlowe, 
hat always, excellent; alittle more breadth | and imposing touch. But shame on | Miss Copeland, Mr. Munden, Mr. 
en= as well as depth of shadow in these su- | me, reader, for not directing your at- Hurley, and Mr, Kuight, and the opera 
reat perb performances would perhaps be | tention to Reinagle’s ‘ Thunderbolt,’ | Was announced for repetition amidst 
od; animprovement, A similar subject in | No. 537: this you must see,—this and general plaudits, 
the a similar style, No. 327, by W. Da- | Ward’s ‘ Boa Constrictor and Horse,’ Mathews, with a sigh we say it, is 
sh. piell, has been treated with similar suc- | No. 529, éven if you miss the whole | #bout.to expatriate himself to the Uni- 
or cess, as well as a ‘ View near Harwich,’ | room to come at these two sketches. —] | ted States, but that only for a few 
35, No. 39, which evinces considerable and | would advise Mr. Godefroy, when he | months we hope; for, as we never ex- 
aby varied talent. An *Evening view of | exhibits another such clever sketch as | pect to look upon his like again, we 
the | Shakspeare’s Cliff,’ by R.R. Reinagle, | that of his, ‘The Inquisition,’ No. part with him most reluctantly, He 
s0, | No, 207, is treated with a degree of | 572, not to frighten away all the peo- | Will, however, go with the good wishes 
has sublimity well worthy of the name so] ple by calling it ‘an allegorical de- of thousands, to whose gratification he 
tle- universally bestowed on this object.— | sign;’ he was, perhaps, in a dilemma, | has so often contributed; and, whea 
toi It would be well if artists had more ge- | lest * the [nquisition’ alone should give | abroad, we shall sigh as sincerely as 
etl. uerally the taste to take their sketches | an idea of some fiery imitation of hot , eve" Jacobite did, * Oh! for Charlie 
ist under effects of a nature consonant to | iron pincers, end the fire and water back again.’ 
she the associations connected withthespot. | question, and such other Radclifhan a 
cl ; In the present view, for instance, the | horrors, as that pretty little institution | Witerature and Science. 
nto cliff, Inreality, is nothing, and, under | has been dignified with ;—reader, No. | sreeccre 
of ordinary accidents, presents nothing | 572 is no such trumpery. Tue following account of an atmos- 
ms | Worthy of our bard’s sublime and ap- C. A. Moncx. © pheric phenomenon at Paris, is taken 
vay palling description; yet the artist has from a French paper:—‘ It was re- 
o- | chosen to take it under such circum- Che grama. | marked, on the 22nd inst. that a thick 
at. stances, that it starts up like Satan soccscce fog enveloped, for some hours, the de- 
ai | before Ithuriel in all the tremendous | WitH the exception of a royal visit to | scent of the sun, so thick that its disk 
5a wuenty of desolation, The cause is the King’s Theatre, and the introduc- looked, as sometimes in wiater, like 
oe Ri tchg wd any one who has seen the | tion of some novelty at the benefits of red hot iron, the shades of which varied 
“4 a Me, = the numberless sketches the winter theatres, there is little | until the vapour became so thick as to 
an yn a ae the same spot, even by | in the dramatic history of the week |render it gradually invisible. The 
le, a ip ed artists, By the bye, worthy of notice. It was on ‘Tuesday | same was remarked for ten miles round 
o“ ~ vial I believe, in this very exhi- | that his Majesty by his presence at- Paris, and was not dissipated unttl nine 
= a9 ae a wretched thing. Cha- | tracted the most brilliant and most inn Phe colour of this fog wus 
vs eer ountain of Innocents, No. 239, crowded audience of the season to the | not so like humid vupour, as Irke that 
00d, yet, us we might expect, sadly | King’s Theatre, where he was received! which issues from burning coals, of 
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which it had theedour. This reminds 
one of the earthquake in Calabria 
about forty years since, when a similar 
cloud appeared. It would not be sur- 
prisiug if this also was the precursor of 
some subterraneous commotion. 

Capt. Sabine, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, an officer well known to the world 
as connected with the northern expedi- 
tions of Captains Ross and Parry, has 
arrived in the Iphigenia. We under- 
stand, that the objects of this gentle- 
man’s visit to the coast are exclusively 
scientific ; and that it is his intention 
to commence, without delay, a labori- 
ous train of important observations and 
experiments, for the purpose of follow- 
ing up those already made in the 
northern regions, towards ascertaiin 
more correctly the real figure of the 
earth. From this colony, Capt. Sa- 
bine will proceed in his Majesty’s ship 
Pheasant to the islands of St. Thomas 
and Ascension, and from thence to the 
Brazils, ‘Barbadoes, and Jamaica; at 
all of which places he will pursue those 
imteresting observations, to the result 
of which the eyes of the scientific world 
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She wee. 


An Egyptian mammy, forfeited for 
the non-payment of duties, was sold at 
the Custom House, Plymoath, on Fri- 
day last, for 450). 

‘The Pastor's Fire-side,’ by Miss 
Porter, in 2 vols., making 628 closely 
and completely printed pages, was 
printed in New York in little more 
than four days and a-half. 

A few days ago, as John Kenni- 
brough, farmer, in the neighbourhood 
of Kirkintilloch, was ploughing over a 

tt of what is cominonly called Gra- 

am’s Cast (i.e. Graham’s Dyke), the 
shock of his ploagh turned out of the 
earth a vessel, which, from its appear- 
ance, he supposed to be gold, but upon 
examination it was found to be made of 
the metal used by the ancient Romans 
for their common household utensils, 
and for implements of war, which some- 
what resembles a mixture of brass and 
copper, and is known to be nearly as 
durable as gold. This vessel is of sin- 
gular construction, having a long nar- 
row neck and a round belly, with 
three feet, a handle, and a spout re- 
sembling that of a cuffee-pot. It holds 
upwards of two quarts, and weighs Sib. 
100z. It is not much corroded, al- 
though it is highly probable it may have 
lain fourteen or fifteen hundred years 
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This day is published, 12mo. price 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of THOUGHT; or, 
FIRST LESSONS in the KNOWLEDGE of 
the MIND: including Familiar Explanations 
of the Terms employed on subjects relating to 
the Intellectual] Powers. 

By ISAAC TAYLOR, Jun. 

Printed for B. J. HOLDsworTu, 18, St. Paul's 
Church Yard, who has also just published, 
price 3s. 

TALES and DIALOGUES, by Jerrreys 


Richards the Miser,’ &c. 
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This Day was published, in royal quarto, 
price Il. 5s. plain in boards, and ll. 11s. 6d, 
col. Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty, 


A CELESTIAL ATLAS,  com- 


prising a Systematic Display of the Heavens, 
in a series of thirty Maps, (beautifully en- 
graved by Neele and Son,) illustrated by Scien- 
tific Descriptions of their Contents, and ac- 
companied by Catalogues of the Stars and As- 
tronomical Exercises. 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A. M. 

Author of a Grammar of Logic and Intellectual 

Philosophy, a Grammar of Rhetoric and Po- 

lite Literature. 

This Celestial Atlas, whether considered as 
to the Scientific and Classical Knowledge it 
communicates, the combination, multiplicity, 
variety, and accuracy of its details, cannot fail 
to recommend itself, by its general utility, to 
all classes of readers. 

Also, by the same author, a GRAMMAR of 

GEOGRAPHY and ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 
for the use of Schools and Private Instruction, 
price 3s, 6d. bound. 
London: published by G. and W. B. Wuirt- 
TAKER, Ave-Maria-lane; T. CADELL, Strand ; 
N. HaILes, Museun, Piccadilly * and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





Price $d. or free by Post, Is. 
The MUSEUM; No. V. published 


25th May, and continued weekly, contains 

1. Letters from Paris. 

2. Account of the Sale of Mr. Perry’s Books. 
3. Foreign Editions of English Books. 

4. The Mausoleum. 

5. Table Tattle, or Opinions of Men and 
Matters. 

6. Anniversary of the Literary Fund. 

7. Fine Arts: The Exhibition; Engraving 
inAlto-Relievo in Copper, &c. 

8. The Drama: Critique on King John at 
Covent Garden. 

9. Original Poetry : Abuse of Poetic Talent 
— Bridal Song—Evening. 

10. Reviews of Milman’s Belshazzar, But- 
ler’s Reminiscences, Gifford’s Persius —With 
Varieties, Facetiz, Places of Amusement now 
open, Announcements of Books publishing, 
&e. &e. 

Contents of Nos. I. 11. III. and IV. 
Introductory Address.—Relative Advantages 
of Beauty and Accomplishments —The Opti- 
mist—-Sketch of Paris—The Picture Book.— 
Outinian Lectnres.— Building and Manage- 
ment of Churches and Chapels.—A Visit to M. 
de Genlis.—Detailed Account of Wilkie’s new 
and only Printing in the Exhibition. War- 
ton’s English Poetry.—-Critical Remarks on the 
present State of the Drama.—The Literary Bo. 





in the spot where it was found. 
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Sirach, 2 Romance.—An Album.—' 
ficialist—Biography of Sir H. we Spee 
W. Sotheby.— Observations on Exbibj by 
British Gallery, Watér,Colour Extibitie 
the Engraving of the Princess Charlotte.-pr 
ticulars on the Consecration of 8¢. Penn 
Church ; its Architecture, &c.—Improvement, 
and Nuisances of the Metropolis.—Eloquence 
of Mr. Canning.—Original Poetry —Obserya. 
tions on the Opera, Drury Lane, Covent Gar. 
den, Concerts, &c.—Reviews of Adam Blair 
Roscoe’s Illustrations of the Life of Lorengo de 
Medici, Grabam Hamilton, C. H. Townsend, 
Poems, the Duke of Rutland’s Tour through 
part of Belgium and the Rhenish Proyin 
the Renegade of M.Vicomte d’Arlincourt, Capt. 
Derenzy’s Enchiridion, Gifford’s Persius, Wag. 
dington’s Visit to Ethiopia, Wordsworth's Tour 
on the Continent, Percy Anecdotes —Journal 
of the Weather.—A List of Places of Amuse- 
ment cpen; continued regular.—With other 
Varieties, Facetia, &c. &c. 

This work will be devoted to 

Ist, GENERAL LITERATURE. 

2d, The BELLES LETTREs and Fine Arts. 

3d, SCIENCE and PHILOSOPHY. 

4th, ANTIQUITIES and BroGzapny, 

Sth, VARIETIES and FacetL”, including Po- 
ETRY, &c. 

Published by J. MILLER, 69, Fleet Street, 
London, every Saturday morming; and may 
also be.had of all Booksellers, Newsmen, Post- 


a 
TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

Remarks on ‘ Bloomfield’s May Day with 
the Muses,’ ‘ Lord Byron and his Adversaries,’ 
‘ Lines to Mintia, from the German of Schiller,’ 
‘On the Death of Bonaparte,’ and a Biographi- 
cal Memoir of the Abbé Sicard, in our next, 

J. H. has our best thanks. 

The proffered communications of O. will be 
very acceptable. 

We are sorry that we are compelled to reject 
Noah Nettleweil’s petition ; but it is couched in 
terms quite unparliamentary. 

The favours of Sam Spritsail, E. B., L., Mac. 
S. K.,and Everingham, as early as possible. 
We thank Momus for his suggestion ; and, 
as the subject cannot be in better: hands, we 
wish he would give us an article upon it. 
Grenville, and the lines on the Death of a 
Son, are inadmissible. 

We wish some of our Correspondents would 
seek another medium through which to address 
their coy, consenting, or unrelenting fair, for 
we really cannot serve them; we could already, 
with our dead stock, furnish acrostics, sonnets, 
&e., on every lady’s name from A. to Z.; aud 
of § Lines to , ©To the fair unknown,’ ‘To 
her who can best understand them,’ &c. &c- 
we have enough to set up any chivalrous youth 
as a minnesanger, and render him as popular 
‘a singer of love’ as Henry ees who was 
carried to his grave by females. a 

Errata —p. 268, c. I, 1. 9, for ‘nise o 
‘nice ;’ p. 333, c. 1, 1. 21, from bottom, 0 


‘queen’ read £ queer.’ am 
———_—— 
London :— Published by J. Limbird, 35 on 
two doors East of Excter Change; to wee (post 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Edito APs, 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by owen’ 4 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and . Dueke 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. Smith, + "anothe 
Street, Grosvenor’ Square, and 192, Strand i, 4 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, P ; L7* 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Erchang®> 17 by 
all other Booksellersand Newsvenders-F'"""" 5». 
Davidson, Old Boswetl Court, Carey St) ect 
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